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Taft-Hartley Act—One Year After 


N JUNE 23, 1947, Congress passed the Taft- 

Hartley Act. The act permitted a sixty-day 
period of grace during which contracts with a closed 
shop and other forms of union security could be 
signed. The act as a whole, therefore, has actually 
been in effect since August 23, 1947. 

On August 23, 1948, business executives had a full 
year in which to measure the effectiveness of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in its entirety. To get their reac- 
tions to the act, THe CoNFERENCE Boarp asked ap- 
proximately one hundred executives these three ques- 
tions: 


Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley Act has brought 
about, directly or indirectly, an improvement or a de- 
terioration in your company’s relations with its em- 
ployees? 

Do you favor the act or disfavor it? Why? 

Do you believe any sections of the act should be 
changed? If so, how? 


Replies received from business executives of com- 
panies with collective bargaining relations with unions 
indicate that: 

Slightly more than one half believe that directly or 
indirectly an improvement in their company’s relations 
with their employees has resulted from the act. Forty-six 
per cent do not see any effect. Not one of the execu- 


tives believe the act has resulted in a deterioration of 


their company’s relations with employees. 

Ninety-three per cent favor the act. But a large num- 
ber of these executives feel that the act has definite short- 
comings. Five per cent feel that the act has gone too 
far and has done more harm than good. Two per cent 
do not state whether they favor or disfavor the act. 


The change most often suggested by executives was to 
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amend the noncommunist affidavit section so that it 
would not only apply to union leaders but also include 
company officials. 


IMPROVED RELATIONS WITH WORKERS 


A number of executives believe that the act has 
improved their company’s relations with employees. 
In some cases, the executives could assign no specific 
reason, as for example, a midwestern industrial rela- 
tions executive, who writes: “This improvement is 
intangible but we believe it exists nevertheless.” 
Other executives gave specific reasons for improved 
relations with their employees. 

“In two respects the act has enabled an improve- 
ment to be made in relations with employees,” writes 
an official of a nationwide company. “One is the op- 
portunity given professional employees to decide as 
a separate group what kind of representation, if any, 
they desire. The other is the freer atmosphere pro- 
vided, in which management people can discuss ques- 
tions frankly with all segments of the employee body.” 


Shows Employees Favor Act 


An employee opinion poll shows that the workers 
believe that the act benefited them, according to a 
letter from the industrial relations director of a large 
midwestern manufacturing company: 


“We believe that the Taft-Hartley Act has directly 
improved our relations with employees. This was defi- 
nitely reflected in a recent opinion poll made in our com- 
munity, following a series of developments in which a 
communist-tinged union was replaced by another union. 
The old union had failed to comply with the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and therefore could not appear 

-on the ballot. Other unions, knowing this, raided our 
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plant and one was successful in replacing the old union. 
The community and particularly our employees credited 
the law with assisting rather than hurting them inasmuch 
as it helped to get rid of the bad union. A plurality of 
our employees endorsed the Taft-Hartley law as a whole. 

“In answer to the survey question ‘Did the Taft-Hartley 
Law have a good effect on the situation?’ the answer is 
‘yes,’ according to 51% of our own employees, 51% of the 
teachers in the community, 71% of the clergy, and 72% 
of the businessmen. Only 25% of our employees said 
that the law had a bad effect. In addition to this tan- 
gible evidence, there is increasing evidence that the law 
has been instrumental in paving the way for a new era 
of labor-management relations in our company. We 
optimistically look forward to a definite improvement in 
the company’s relations with employees. 


Brought Out Communist Issue 


A labor relations manager of an eastern firm writes: 
“We were able to smoke out two Communist-domi- 
nated unions that had been causing considerable 
unrest among our employees. As a result of our ex- 
posing them to the bright sunlight of public and 
employee opinion, our employees abandoned the 
unions with the happy consequence of a decidedly 
improved employer-employee relationship and more 
and better production.” 

A western labor relations executive writes: “We 
believe that, by the act’s focussing attention upon 
certain unfair labor practices by unions and making 
them illegal, the act has brought about a keener 
awareness on the part of the membets of the activi- 
ties of their union. We feel that it has also strength- 
ened our relations with a large group of employees 
who, while being union members, are not totally in 
sympathy with the objectives of their union officers 
and are heartened by the additional safeguard set up 
to enable management to protect their rights.” 

A New England executive believes that: “Funda- 
mentally no law can substantially change, for the 
better or the worse, relationships between a company 
and its employees. It is conceivable, though perhaps 
not provable at the moment, that the law has pre- 
vented the unions from taking methods of self-help, 
such as secondary boycotts, which they might other- 
wise have utilized had it not been for the act.” 


Employer Can Present Views 


An executive of a large multiplant company be- 
lieves that the law has brought about improved em- 
ployee relations. He says that now the “company 
has been able to give directly to employees a con- 
siderable amount of explanatory material which 
might have been prohibited under the original Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. As contrasted with the 
apparent improvement in the relationship with rank 
and file employees, the new law does not appear to 
have changed to any measurable extent our relation- 
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ship with the unions as such. The law does seem to 
have brought about a realization on the part of some 
of the union officers that the union has acquired cer- 
tain responsibilities as well as rights in representing 
the employees.” 

A midwestern labor relations executive believes 
that “present relations with our employees are, in my 
opinion, somewhat improved but not to any great 
degree. The Taft-Hartley Act may be an indirect 
cause of this improvement.” 

A few executives say that their union-management 
relations continued to be the same as prior to the 
act. They say that there has been improvement in 
their labor-management relations, but that this im- 
provement was due to the growth of good relations 
over the years and not to the act. 


REACTION OF EXECUTIVES TO T-H ACT 


Effect on relations with employees 

Believe act has improved their companies’ relations 
with their employees 54% 

Do not believe that act has caused any change, for 
better or worse, in their companies’ relations with 
employees 46% 

Believe that act has caused a deterioration in their com- 
panies’ relations with employees 


Favor or disfavor act 


Changes and amendments suggested 
Require executives, as well as union leaders, to sign 
noncommunist affidavits 
Union shop elections 
Eliminate them 


Permit them only after employer and union agree to 
union shop in contract negotiations 


Eliminate section granting severance rights to craft 
unions 


Ban compulsory collective bargaining on pensions, 
health and welfare plans 


Ban industry-wide bargaining 


Ban strikes whose purpose is to force employers to vio- 
late act 


Eliminate requirement that union representative must 
be present when employer settles grievance with 
individual worker 


Ban mass picketing 


Outlaw union shop and other forms of compulsory 
union membership 


Repeal act 


Believe more time is needed to test and evaluate act 
before suggesting changes : 


“Our company has a union agreement with the 
CIO,” writes the vice president of an eastern firm. 
“From the very beginning, we have worked toward 
achieving union-management cooperation. Doubtless 
we are understanding each other better from year to 
year. But the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law 
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did not contribute to this. I don’t believe that good 
relations can be legislated.” 


No Advantage Taken of Union 


“There has been improvement in our union-man- 
agement relationships,” writes an eastern industrial 
relations director, but, he says, “this improvement 
cannot be attributed to the existence of the Taft- 
Hartley Act but rather to a continued effort on the 
part of both the company and the union to develop 
better mutual understanding. The company has not 
seen fit to take advantage of the union through the 
exercise of certain provisions of the act. To date the 
union has not elected to actively defy the provisions 
of the act, with the result that we have been able to 
avoid serious friction.” 

Some executives say that even where cordial rela- 
tions existed before the act, the act has caused some 
changes in their relationships with unions: 


“We do not believe that the Taft-Hartley Act has any 
important bearing in our relationship with our employees 


“We were one of the companies that decided not to 
analyze, interpret and explain this act to our employees. 
At the time we reached this decision many companies 
were going to considerable trouble to interpret the act. 
Our thinking was that in time our employees would see 
that nothing very drastic had happened to them as a re- 
sult of the act and would realize that it was not the 
vicious piece of legislation that they had been told. At 
this point we feel that people have either come to this 
realization or have not experienced the unfavorable events 
that they were told would take place.” 


“Rarely does the management or the union have an 
occasion to make reference to the act. We have seen no 
point in distributing literature on the subject to our 
people as neither of us makes much use of it here. I 
do not envy management where union relations are not 
too amicable and it is necessary for the company to ex- 
plain the act to the employees. In view of the results of 
recent public polls on the working man’s interpretation 
of the act it appears much education must be done.” 


DON’T FAVOR ACT 
While 93% of the executives are in favor of the act, 


with one or two exceptions. This is probably due to the : Or 
fact that we have had a closed-shop provision with our ae ne oe they rah their area MAES 
y. One such executive, a vice president of a western 


unions for many years and that our relationship has : 
always been very cordial and cooperative. The two im- firm, believes the act puts the government further 
into the labor-management picture: 


portant changes are: (a) That we have converted from 
a closed shop to a union shop; and (b) that we no longer 
recognize the Federal Labor Union which is composed en- 
tirely of plant guards and which is an affiliate of the AFL.” 


Act Caused Difficulties 


An executive of a large multi-plant corporation 
says that on the whole his company’s employee rela- 
tions experience is about the same as in previous 
years but that the act has caused one serious diffi- 
culty for his firm: 


“There was one serious dispute over recognition which 
probably would not have occurred prior to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In this instance, an incumbent union, by 
virtue of certification prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
which had failed to file the necessary affidavits to comply 
with the act, was raided by a complying union. The 
NLRB conducted an election but, of course, was unable 
to put the incumbent union on the ballot because of its 
noncompliance with the act. The vote resulted in a 
slight majority against the petitioning union. The non- 


complying union insisted on retaining its representation _ 


status as a result of the failure of the raiding union to 
win the election, and when the company refused to con- 
tinue recognition the noncomplying union struck the 
plant.” 


No Need To Explain Act 


Two labor relations executives said that when the 
act was first passed, they were of the opinion that 
there was no need to explain it to the workers. Each 
feels that his company’s experience during the past 
year vindicates that decision: 


- Ba 


“In principle, the Taft-Hartley Act has made a major 
incursion into the labor relations of employer and em- 
ployee. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the government 
for the first time begins to define the scope of collective 
bargaining. The government for the first time now begins 
to tell you what you should do regarding your contract 
covering union security and checkoff, and inferentially 
drives a wedge with respect to health and welfare plans. 
If it is possible for Congress to define the scope of col- 
lective bargaining, then a Congress more partisan to 
labor than the present one could erect on this framework 
legislation which would put a strait-jacket on genuine 
collective bargaining between management and its em- 
ployees. From this standpoint, the spirit of the Taft- 
Hartley Act seems to be contrary to our democratic way 
of life. Obviously, some form of corrective legislation 
seems necessary to place some restraints on the monopo- 
listic practices of labor, but regulation of this sort should 
not necessarily run to prescribing the scope of collective 
bargaining but to the basis on which it might be con- 
ducted.” 


May Throw Workers to Communists 


The act may throw the American worker into the 


hands of the communists says an industrial relations 
director of an eastern firm: 


“Tt is difficult to talk about the Taft-Hartley Act with- 
out talking about political consequences. We have set 
out upon a determined course to destroy Communism— 
and that is right and proper, for it has no place in this 
great democracy of ours. Time alone will tell whether 
or not the Taft-Hartley Act has and will increase Com- 
munism. I believe that it will. People who are denied 
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reasonable rights to organize themselves for the purposes 
of collective bargaining become subject and acceptable 
to Communistic baloney. Let me illustrate my thinking. 
A neighboring plant was in the process of being organ- 
ized by an AFL union. Under the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
‘Free Speech’ amendment everything was thrown at this 
union. The company demonstrated how far employers 
may go in lawfully combating unionization. Letters were 
written in which by innuendo and subterfuge everything 
was threatened and everything was promised. House to 
house canvassing was done; individual visiting by the big 
boss on the job. Employees were personally questioned. 
All of this was done in such a way that it would be most 
difficult to establish a case for the union under recent 
interpretations of the Taft-Hartley Act. Vindictiveness 
is slowly and surely appearing in this particular situ- 
ation. For one reason or another those employees who 
supported the union are being nicely and quietly ad- 
ministered the well-known reactionary management an- 
esthetic. The employees who supported unionization have 
been driven underground. They have secret weekly meet- 
ings to discuss their collective employment situation. 
This group of people can and might become the nucleus 
for a communistic jump-off and certainly they are forced 
into an atmosphere of accepting any kind of ‘ism’ except 
good Americanism. An accumulation of just such situ- 
ations as I have here recited can and may give the neces- 
sary impetus to a third party in 1952 or 1956, which can 
well change our whole American way of life.” 


Changed Mind on Act 


While not emphatically in favor of or against the 
act when it was first passed, a vice_president of a 
Pacific Coast firm now believes that perhaps Congress 
may have done the right thing: 


“I was never emphatically in favor or emphatically 
opposed to the act as such. Of course, it was inevitable 
that some law or corrective measures would be enacted 
due to abuses within the field of labor relations which 
were recognized by most parties involved. At the time 
of its enactment, there was some feeling on my part that 
Congress was attempting to do too great a job at one 
time and that perhaps it would have been better to 
adopt so-called piecemeal legislation aimed directly at 
the abuses which were revealed during the course of 
legislative hearings last year. However, unions and em- 
ployers seem to be living under the act, and it may de- 
velop that Congress did the right thing in adopting the 
act as it is presently written, subject to future board and 
court decisions as to the intent of the law and the intent 
of members of Congress which enacted it.” 


FAVOR ACT 


The preponderant majority of executives, 95%, 
favor the act. An industrial relations director of a 
multiplant firm favors the act because of his firm’s 
“experience in connection with the settlement of an 
inexcusable jurisdictional strike in the building trades 
which caused a long delay in the construction by a 
private contractor of certain additions at one of our 
plants. It was only through the filing of a formal 


complaint with the National Labor Relations Board 
and the threat of action by the board’s general coun- 
sel that the jurisdictional dispute was settled and 
work was resumed. Both our own company and the 
contractor would have been powerless to bring about 
a resumption of work under the Wagner Act.” 

Although his firm has had no occasion to seek the 
protection of the act during the past year, a multi- 
plant company’s labor relations executive feels that 
“the prohibition of unfair labor practices contained in 
it gives a measure of reassurance somewhat analogous 
to the comfort a householder may find in the laws 
against burglary—even though he may have had no 
recent experience with burglars.” 


Intelligent Use Is Determining Factor 


If management uses the act intelligently and not 
with malicious intent, a New England industrial rela- 
tions director says he is “inclined at this point to 
favor the act.” He continues: 


“A year ago it appeared as if the act could easily lead 
to greater industrial strife and at that time I questioned 
the claim of its sponsors that the act would promote in- 
dustrial peace. The act was a necessary product of re- 
action. To many unions it has served as a reminder that 
they have responsibilities to the public, to their people 
and to industry, a fact which many elected to overlook. 
Organized labor and industry for the most part are learn- 
ing to live with the act. Another year should find greater 
acceptance of its provisions and general agreement that 
it is a workable document.” 


Focuses Attention on Communists 


“We are in favor of the act,” says the president of 
a western company, “because it has done a great deal 
to focus attention on communistic domination of 
unions, to identify the communists in unions and to 
make the domination of unions by communists more 
difficult.” 

“We favor the act chiefly because it recognizes the 
fact that all the evils and all of the injustices in our 
industrial society are not perpetrated by capital or 
management,” writes a midwestern industrial rela- 
tions director. “Essentially we are a nation of people 
who expect a square deal and in spite of some obvious 
imperfections in the law, it strives to obtain for labor, 
the public, and management some semblance of a 
square deal. We do not like the heavy role that gov- 
ernment can assume in the law on the matters of 
industrial relations. Perhaps with further experience 
under it, labor and management will mature in their 
relationships and the threat of an all-powerful gov- 
ernment will not have to be realized.” 


Provides Needed Controls 


“We believe that the curbs which the act places 
upon unions are neither destructive nor harsh but 
are very much needed to counter the excessive abuses 
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that many of them have indulged in in recent: years,” 
says a southern labor relations executive. He adds: 
“We believe the act extends more individual rights 
and opportunities to employees than have heretofore 
existed in an organized plant. We believe it makes 
the union almost as responsible as management to 
carry out the terms of the agreements and to bargain 
in good faith. This has been conducive to more stable 
labor-management relations throughout the country.” 


Needed Improvement over NLRA 


A west coast labor relations executive believes that 
the Taft-Hartley Act “represents a much needed im- 
provement over the original National Labor Relations 
Act, particularly in respect to equalizing the bargain- 
ing power of the unions and the employers. The im- 
provement is definite in that it establishes unfair labor 
practices for unions, defines individual workers’ rights 
in respect to grievances, and establishes time limits 
which, particularly in minor disagreements, effective- 
ly serve as a cooling-off period.” 

Other reasons given for favoring the act are: 


“It permits employers greater freedom in discussing 
important matters with their employees.” 

“It makes unlawful union practices which have tended 
to restrict industry’s ability to reduce the cost of manu- 
facturing.” 

“It is a necessary correction of the many abuses by 
the monopolistic and uncontrolled power of labor 
union bosses, not only over employers and the general 
public but also over the individual worker.” 


CHANGES SUGGESTED 


Three out of four executives replying suggested 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. The remaining one 
quarter stated that they did not believe the one-year 
period furnished sufficient experience to recommend 
revisions. 

The principal changes suggested are: 


1. Change the requirement on the filing of noncommun- 
ist affidavits to include company officials wishing to use 
the NLRB. 


2. Do away with the NLRB-conducted union shop au- 
thorization elections. 


3. Ban industry-wide collective bargaining. 
4. Ban mass picketing. 


5. Limit the scope of collective bargaining so as to . 


eliminate compulsory bargaining on merit increases, and 
health, welfare, pension and other employee benefit pro- 
grams. 


Management To Sign Affidavits? 


One of every four executives replying suggest 
changing the noncommunist affidavit section of the 
act. Most of them desire to have the act changed so 
that company executives, as well as union leaders, 
would be required to sign noncommunist affidavits. A 
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few executives suggest repealing this whole section. 

An executive of a New England company writes 
that “because of the great resistance on the part of 
some unions to the noncommunist affidavit require- 
ment and in order to eliminate their argument that 
the requirement is inequitable because industry is 
not required to do likewise, it might be desirable to 
extend the provision to require industry to do so. 
Undoubtedly industry would comply, thus leaving 
unions no further reason for not complying unless 
the communist element actually existed.” 

The industrial relations executive of a country- 
wide corporation states: 


“The act might receive some greater acceptance from 
labor and the public if management representatives were 
required to sign the noncommunist affidavits, and per- 
haps include not only communism, but other forms of 
dictatorship.” 


Affidavit for All Citizens 


“T am inclined to accept many of labor’s arguments 
regarding the signing of the anticommunist affi- 
davits,” writes a midwestern executive. “Labor puts 
forward the thinking that the affidavits impose upon 
constitutional liberties when unions are singled out 
from the rest of the country’s population. It would be 
my offhand opinion that all people living in this coun- 
try, when they become citizens or become of age to 
vote, should have to sign a similar affidavit. The 
allegiance to this country should be expected of all 
who have intentions of residing in it or making a live- 
lihood in the United States.” 

A midwestern personnel director writes that “short- 
ly after its passage I felt that the anticommunist affi- 
davits were a gratuitous insult to the many union 
officers who are honest and loyal Americans and that 
they probably should have been coupled with an 
equal insult to management by requiring it to sign 
anticommunist or antifascist pledges at the same 
time. However, I am now inclined to feel that this 
provision did smoke out some focal points of commu- 
nistic activity in the labor movement.” 


Close Two Loopholes 


A labor relations executive of an eastern corpora- 
tion points to what he believes are loopholes in the 
noncommunist affidavit section. He writes: 


“Sections 9(f), (g) and (h) which prohibit the NLRB 
from acting on behalf of a union which has failed to com- 
ply with the statute by filing the necessary affidavits 
seem to us of little value to any company. The union 
can always file the necessary affidavits contemporaneously 
with filing its complaint and thereby expose the company 
to a charge of an unfair labor practice committed at a 
time when the union was not in compliance. Or an in- 
dividual employee can file a complaint charging that the 
company has refused to deal with his previously certified 
union even though that union is not in compliance. Tf 
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this provision is to be made effective it would seem neces- 
sary to cover these two possible loopholes.” 


“It is our belief that the act should be amended 
either to eliminate the noncommunist affidavit provi- 
sion entirely or amend it to provide that employers 
as well as union officers must file,” writes the indus- 
trial relations director of a western firm. “To gratui- 
tously apply the onus of communism solely to the 
labor group has no more basis in fact than the implied 
immunity from such affiliation of management groups. 
The present provision encourages propaganda which 
lends itself very readily to support the often-voiced 
union contention that the act is intended to destroy 
organized labor.” 

An industrial relations executive of a large cor- 
poration writes “without in any way abandoning our 
opposition to Communism, we seriously question 
whether the provision of the act which requires the 
registration of the officers of a union on the basis of 
communistic sympathies can be defended from the 
standpoint of logic, equity or constitutionality.” 


QUESTION UNION SHOP 


Changes in the union shop provision of the act 
were suggested by 25% of the executives responding. 
The suggestions by executives on the union shop sec- 
tions were twofold: one was for doing away with the 
requirement for NLRB-conducted union shop elec- 
tions; the other was for outright banning of the union 
shop, just as the closed shop is presently banned. 

While most executives found union shop elections 
meaningless because of the large majorities received 
by unions, one midwestern executive found that it 
meant defeat for one union and a near defeat for an- 
other. He writes: 


“I am aware of many proposals having been made to 
the effect that the NLRB union shop elections should be 
discontinued, principally because the vote generally has 
been overwhelmingly in favor of the union shop. You 
may be interested in two elections held by the NLRB 
among employees of this company. Both the unions 
were divisions of a large unaffiliated union. One group 
of clerical workers, numbering about 370, voted against 
the union bargaining for the union shop. Another group 
of about 1570 craft workers voted in favor of the union 
bargaining for the union shop by a scant majority of 16, 
which is far from an overwhelming mandate from the 
union members. Both these cases were extremely help- 
ful in pointing out to union leaders, as well as to manage- 
ment, the fact that the desires of the people represented 
by the union favoring a union security clause were not 
as strong as the union leaders had quoted them to be.” 


No Election until Employer Agrees — 


A western company’s labor relations executive ad- 
vances a suggestion for changing Section 8 (a) (3), 
the union security section: 


“No election to authorize the union to negotiate regard- 
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ing union security shall be held by the National Labor 
Relations Board until the employer has agreed to the in- 
sertion of the clause in his contract if the union receives 
the authorization from the membership. As the law 
stands now, the board is required to hold these elections 
whether or not there is any possibility of the employer 
granting union security, and the mere fact that the elec- 
tion is held tends to emotionalize employees over this issue 
before it has ever reached the bargaining table.” 


An eastern firm’s labor relations manager believes 
that “the section of the act dealing with union au- 
thorization elections should be dropped.” He writes: 


“Tdealistically, we still feel it is right and proper for 
individuals to be able to cast their ballot as to whether or 
not they wish to work under the two forms of union 
compulsion now permitted under the act. Practically, 
however, this feature has worked to the disadvantage of 
employers who are reluctant to grant a union shop or 
maintenance of membership provision on principle, since 
the elections conducted to date have been so overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of union security as to make employers 
appear merely obstinate and capricious if they do not im- 
mediately accede to such a provision—which is a long 
way of saying that the union authorization feature of 
the act has resulted in placing management in a unfavor- 
able bargaining position on this issue.” 


Abolish Union Shop 


“The union shop and maintenance of membership 
should be abolished,” writes a midwestern company’s 
industrial relations executive. He further elucidates: 
“No man should be compelled to belong to a labor 
organization in order to earn his living. If this cannot 
be done, then that section of the act providing for 
union shop referendums should be repealed, since, 
based on experience to date, it would appear that this 
section tends to promote union shop and maintenance 
of membership in labor contracts rather than make it 
more difficult.” 

An eastern firm’s personnel executive writes: “Any 
form of compulsory union membership as a condition 
of employment seems to be abhorrent to our Ameri- 
can principles of freedom.” Accordingly, he would 
like to see the union shop provision removed from 
Sections 8(a) (3) and 9(e). 


INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 


One out of eight executives suggested legislation on 
the problem of industry-wide bargaining. 

“Sooner or later the problem of industry-wide bar- 
gaining must be solved either by removal of the right 
to ‘consolidate representatives’ or to provide for com~ 
pulsory arbitration of situations involving national 
health and welfare” writes a midwestern industrial 
relations director. 

“Industry-wide and country-wide bargaining should 
be prohibited, as they unduly enhance the power of 
labor organizations” writes the vice president of a 
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midwestern company. “Closely related to this,” he 
adds, “is the question of making unions subject to 
the antitrust laws. In my opinion, they should be 
made so subject.” 

An industrial relations director of a country-wide 
firm believes “that the act should include some defi- 
nite limitations on industry-wide bargaining. Such 
bargaining appears to threaten the public interest 
and to make possible what amounts to a conspiracy 
between the unions and certain employer associa- 
tions.” 

A New England company officer suggests an 
“amendment which would make unions subject to 
the antitrust laws to the same extent as are com- 
panies. In this connection, the provisions of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act should not apply to injunctions 
against violations of the antitrust laws by unions. 
I believe it is as much against the public interest for 
a union such as the AFL Teamsters, with whom we 
are involved on the West Coast, to be able to dictate 
contract terms as it is for employers to be able to 
dictate the market. I believe that the dangers of in- 
flationary spiral are only intensified by monopolistic 
practices in unions and that application of the anti- 
trust laws to them can be so worked out as not to 
destroy them but only to make collective agreements 
truly voluntary.” 


CRAFT BREAKDOWN NOT PRACTICAL 


Approximately.14% of the executives do not believe 
that the craft severance Section 9(b) of the act is 
practical. A midwestern industrial relations director, 
for example, writes: 


“With regard to Section 9(b) we do not believe that 
the provision for separation of craft groups is practical 
where it is applied to highly integrated operations. Even 
the severance of apparently homogeneous groups such as 
boiler house employees from a plant-wide unit has small 
value either to the men or to the management. The 
groups are usually small in number and so cannot be 
accorded preferential treatment without creating dis- 
harmony in the ranks of the larger groups, who frequently 
number among them men performing similar tasks, par- 
ticularly on the lower level jobs. In integrated mills, 
rates for skilled occupations are, in most cases, estab- 
lished in balance with over-all mill rates as well as to 
compensate for the skill involved. To deviate from such 
structure creates a collective bargaining see-saw between 
mill unions, which soon obscures real issues and becomes 
a political football between factions. It is our belief that 
the act should be amended to confine the separation of 
craft units to industries where operations are diversified 
and where community of interest between groups and 
history of plant-wide bargaining is slight.” 


Creates Employer Problems 


“The act definitely favors craft units at the ex- 
pense of industrial type bargaining units” writes the 
vice president of a midwestern firm. “This creates 
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problems for employers where their employees have 
been organized in the past on the basis of industrial 
or plant-wide bargaining units.” 

A West Coast industrial relations director suggests: 
“Amend Section 9(b) (2) deleting any preferential 
treatment for a proposed craft unit on the ground 
that the action of craft unions in constantly attempt- 
ing to carve out sections of established bargaining 
units (particularly where plant-wide units have been 
customary over long periods with satisfactory rela- 
tionship) is disruptive in effect and not conducive to 
good and stable industrial relations.” 


OTHER CHANGES SUGGESTED 


Other changes suggested by executives are: 

An amendment to prevent strikes which “have as 
an objective the forcing of an employer to violate the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Change the preamble of the act to delete “un- 
true inferences that collective bargaining leads to in- 
dustrial peace, and that the absence of a collective 
bargaining procedure causes labor unrest. Both of 
these inferences are false, but as a nation we do not 
have the courage, for political reasons, to state the 
facts forthrightly.” 

Curb mass picketing, the “cause of the worst labor- 
management strife. Local authorities and police can’t 
afford to make arrests and antagonize local voters 
and it seems impossible to prevent mass picketing 
despite injunctions or legal remedies. Possibly a spe- 
cial state force trained and qualified to handle indus- 
trial disputes, entirely free of local political ties, might 
be in order.” 

Amend Section 9(a) “which we believe is rather 
ambiguous as to what kinds of grievances, if any, 
may be settled directly with an individual worker. It 
seems to us that there are certain minor grievances 
which are of a purely personal nature and which do 
not affect other workers in the bargaining unit at all, 
which it should be possible to settle directly with the 
only person concerned and without having a union 
representative present unless the employee so re- 
quests.” 


Voluntary Welfare Plans 


Modify Section 302 “covering payments to unions 
for benefit plans in a manner similar to the provisions 
for bargaining with supervisors, viz: to make such 
bargaining permissible but not mandatory. In other 
words, we do not believe the employer should be 
required to bargain collectively on benefit plans, par- 
ticularly on noncontributory programs.” 

Amend the act to “limit the scope of collective bar- 
gaining—which now seems to embrace everything 
under the sun. Specifically, we are strongly of the 
opinion that such matters as merit increases, all 
health, welfare and retirement or pension plans should 
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be removed by law from the sphere of collective 
bargaining.” 

Change the act “to permit all unions to use the 
services of the National Labor Relations Board or to 
completely outlaw noncomplying unions with respect 
to any and all rights to represent employees. In any 
event, we believe that Section 8(b) (4) (C) should 
be changed to read as follows: 


“Tt shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor or- 
ganization or its agents to engage in, or to induce or en- 
courage the employees of any employer to engage in a 
strike or a concerted refusal in the course of their em- 
ployment to use, manufacture, process, transport, or other- 
wise handle or work on any goods, articles, materials, or 
commodities, or to perform any services where an object 
thereof is forcing or requiring any employer to recognize 
or bargain with a particular labor organization as the 
representatives of his employees if another labor organiza- 
tion has been certified as the representative of such em- 
ployees, or, if it has been certified that the majority pref- 
erence of such employees is against union representation, 
under the provisions of Section 9.” 


Force Decisions from Courts 


“Before any major changes are made in the act, of 
far greater importance is the need for extensive clari- 
fication of its present provisions,” writes a midwest- 
ern industrial relations director. “Opinions of various 
Washington experts cannot serve as definite guide 
posts for either management or labor. Every effort 
should be made to force decisions from the proper 
courts on those various widely publicized questions 
to which no one has the authoritative answers.” 


DEFER CHANGING ACT 


One quarter of the executives felt that it was too 
early to suggest changes. Typical of such comments 
is that of an executive of a multiplant firm: “It is 
not a perfect piece of legislation by any means and 
yet we feel that now and for some time it will be too 
early to say what sections should remain and what 
sections, if any, should be removed.” 

“I do not believe that substantial changes in the 
act should be attempted until there has been more 
experience with the act as now in effect,” writes the 
labor relations executive of a firm with over 200 
union contracts. 

“We do not believe that it is advisable to change 
any sections of the act right now,” writes an executive 
of a firm with over 100,000 employees. “It takes con- 
siderable time to evaluate any new law, and we think 
the operations under the act should be watched for 
another year or so.” 

Some of the executives say they cannot suggest 
changes until they receive NLRB and Supreme Court 


decisions. A West Coast vice president, for example, | 


writes: “In the absence of many decisions by the 
National Labor Relations Board and the Supreme 
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Court, we do not have the full or authoritative mean- 
ing of various and questionable sections of the act. 


SUGGEST REPEAL OF ACT 


Several executives suggest repealing the act. One 
is an industrial relations director of a national firm. 


He writes: 


“Mr, John L. Lewis’ suggestion that the NLRA? (as 
amended) should be repealed, in toto, is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. A new body of laws could be provided 
to continue a few of the outstanding features, such as 
the provisions regarding communists, and the power of 
the President in national emergencies.” 


An eastern industrial relations director writes: 


“J don’t see how you can change any particular section 
of the act without repealing the whole of it and starting 
all over again.” 


SHOULD REWRITE ACT 


“Ideally, I think it would be beneficial if we could 
combine the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act 
into one clear-cut piece of legislation,” writes the vice 
president of an eastern firm. “Its provisions might 
be stated in simpler English, and not leave so much 
latitude for legal interpretations. Perhaps this type 
of legislation is a utopian dream.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
S. Avery RAvusBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1The National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act) was amended 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. What Mr. Lewis evidently proposed was 
the scrapping of both these laws. 


Management Book Shelf 


Selling the Idea of Free Enterprise—A discussion of selling 
techniques which management collectively can use in order 
to sell free enterprise by the same down-to-earth methods it 
uses individually in selling goods or services to its cus- 
tomers. By Edward C. Bursk, Harvard Business Review, 
May, 1948, pp. 372-384. 


Getting Results from Suggestion Plans: A Practical 
Handbook of Suggestion Plan Policy and Procedure— 
A manual covering policies and procedures in organizing 
and operating a suggestion plan. Includes.a detailed de- 
scription of the plans in effect in eleven nationally known 
companies. By Herman W. Seinwerth, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1948. 223 pp. 


A Labor Union Manual on Job Evaluation—A concise 
treatment of the subject of job evaluation, including a dis- 
cussion of major types of plans, and of the problems of 
installation and operation. By William Gomberg, Labor 
Education Division, Roosevelt College, Chicago, 1947. 
80 pp. 
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Communication Methods at Carrier 


J Poses practices of large companies vary at many 
points, but perhaps nowhere is there greater di- 
versity of both policy and program than in the 
important area of employee-employer communication. 
Some companies give scant attention to matters of 
communication. They may not be convinced of the 
need for giving information to employees and getting 
information from them, or they may take the posi- 
tion that management information is for management 
alone. Other companies have limited programs of 
communication. A few go all out. 

The diversity of practice in this area is owing, in 
part, to the newness of company communication pro- 
grams. Wide experimentation is going on. No pat 
formula has been found, and it is not expected that 
one will be found which will apply to all businesses. 
But the need for solutions in individual companies is 
urgent. 

Employees are being bombarded from all sides with 
political and economic doctrines. Their votes, alle- 
giances, and loyalties are being sought by camps fly- 
ing quite different banners. It is little wonder that 
the average worker today tends to reflect some of 
the confusion of the world in which he lives. 


A MANAGEMENT CHALLENGE 


The present situation is a challenge to manage- 
ment, and many company officers are conscious of the 
fact that they no longer will be able to enlist the 
full cooperation of their workers by traditional meth- 
ods. It is no longer enough to get employees together 
for pep sessions. The open-door policy does not go far 
enough. The printed word—bulletin board announce- 
ments, company house organs, and so on—likewise is 
inadequate by itself. As others have pointed out, 
management today must show an aggressive willing- 
ness to share information with employees.* 

One company which has accepted seriously the 
responsibility of keeping its employees informed is 
the Carrier Corporation of Syracuse, New York. 


President Cloud Wampler takes an active personal _ 


interest in the program. “There is no question but 
that employees want to know about the policies and 
operations of their companies,” Mr. Wampler points 
out. “They want to know the why of things, too. 
Moreover, they are going to get information. But 
will they get it straight? Will they get it through 
deliberate distortion or mangled rumor? Or will they 
get it direct from top side? 


1For an excellent statement of this position, see “Sharing Informa- 
tion with Employees,” by Alexander R. Heron, Stanford University 


Press, 1942. 204 pages. 


wie 


“At Carrier,” Mr. Wampler says, “we feel we can 
make management tasks smoother by opening chan- 
nels so that employee opinion can express itself up- 
ward. The success of a two-way communication sys- 
tem depends upon freedom of discussion. Merely 
telling employees what management wants them to 
know is not enough. We must first find out what 
interests our workers and how much they know al- 
ready about company and business matters. No one 
wants education crammed down his throat. But al- 
most any employee wishes to know more about his 
job, about how his company is doing, and about gen- 
eral business conditions. Who better than manage- 
ment can tell him the story? 

“Getting the story is not a simple job. Rather, it 
is a very difficult one. We must be willing to work at 
it—and work hard. The possible values, however, are 
worth all the hard work and all the ingenuity we are 
able to bring to bear on the problem.” 

Mr. Wampler is not one to make recommendations 
for others which he does not apply to himself. In his 
own organization of more than 4,500 employees, he 
has worked unceasingly, telling his workers of com- 
pany matters and explaining reasons for company 
decisions.1 Since his election to the presidency of 
Carrier six years ago, the corporation has become 
increasingly well known for its forward-looking per- 
sonnel policies. 


EMPLOYEES RUN IT 


The Carrier Institute of Business, now in its fifth 
successful general session, has been described in the 
Saturday Evening Post (December 16, 1944) and 
elsewhere. The institute is an evening adult educa- 
tion program of, by, and for employees. Its purpose 
is to help workers—supervisors and other manage- 
ment people are excluded—find answers to any and 
all business questions. Among the subjects covered 
are responsibilities of management, mutual obliga- 
tions of labor and management, government and bus- 
iness, and the free enterprise system, particularly the 
inner workings of the Carrier Corporation. 

The institute uses the facilities of a Syracuse high 
school. A board of managers made up of Carrier em- 
ployees is in charge of the program. 

It is considered an honor to be asked to speak at 
the institute. Officers of the corporation or persons 
entirely apart from the organization may be invited. 


10n one occasion, following the war, Carrier was faced with the 
necessity of reducing its expanded payroll. President Wampler felt 
that a simple layoff notice would not constitute a sufficient explana- 
tion. He courageously called all employees together and gave them 
the full story. 
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Each speaker is warned that he is expected to submit 
an outline of his talk for criticism at least two weeks 
in advance of his appearance. He is also notified that 
he will be expected to answer questions based on his 
subject. Speakers who accept lightly this latter con- 
dition may be jarred by some of the questions fired 
at them during the discussion periods which follow 
all talks. After a year or two of institute training, 
many Carrier employees have gained considerable 
insight into business and economic matters. Their 
questions reflect this training. 

The Carrier Institute is interesting for many rea- 
sons. Two are cited here. The institute is an em- 
ployee project from beginning to end. It is not a 
management-planned or management-operated pro- 
gram. Carrier Corporation wisely has kept hands off." 
The fact that the institute is an employee venture is 
in itself perhaps a reason why the employees are so 
strongly behind it. 

The second observation has already been suggested. 
People need practice in getting and sharing informa- 
tion, as they need practice in almost anything else 
they wish to do well. 

If these two points may be applied generally to 
company information programs, it may be concluded 
that such programs should allow for maximum em- 
ployee participation and that some of the values 
sought will not be realized at once. 

A broad, well-established information program 
over and beyond the Carrier Institute has served the 
needs of the company’s employees well. A newsletter 
covering a wide range of pertinent, timely manage- 
ment information goes to all salaried, exempt em- 
ployees from-the foreman level up. It is distributed 
once a month, or oftener, from the president’s office. 


A MANAGEMENT CABINET 


A feeling developed, however, that a special and 
additional communication medium was needed for 
top echelon people. Accordingly, on December 23, 
1946, Mr. Wampler called sixty members of his man- 
agement family together, and the first of a con-~ 
tinuing series of monthly Carrier Cabinet meetings 
was held. The remainder of this article is about the 
cabinet, but it is important to view the cabinet’s ac- 
tivities within the framework of the company-wide 
communication program of which they form a part. 

Beginning with sixty members, the cabinet has 
been expanded and now, after twenty months, in- 
cludes ninety-one top persons. Among these are the 
nine vice-presidents of the company, the production 
managers, the chief purchasing agent and the expe- 
diter of purchases, all department managers and their 


1This does not mean, of course, that a similar program, if company 
directed, could not be expected to succeed. At Carrier the employees 
took the initiative, gave the institute able direction, and the manage- 
ment has had reason to do little more than extend its moral support 
to the undertakings. 
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chief supervisors, the editor of the Carrer Courier, 
and a number of staff specialists. District and branch 
managers from Carrier’s field offices, who may be in 
Syracuse at the time of a cabinet meeting, are always 
invited to‘attend. Often one or more board members 
are present, too. 

A breakdown of the cabinet members by their de- 
partments shows the following: 


Manufacturing nner at 
Saleginc iss cusitsatiecu ce tee Eee 21 
Personnel coc sake ioueceieunereotchons Meare 11 
Bngineeritig. 6p s.« sadseouie one = solani 8 
Financtaltscccork ceria hontai 8 
General management .........++++-- 6 
International Division .............. 5 
Staff! Divisione? soe preee eera siere 5 

Total.....cdste Rots reel ee ee 91 


Program 
EIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE CABINET 
Carrier Corporation 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Carrier Training Center 
Assembly Room 


Roll Call 
Introduction of New Members and Guests 
Financial Report (Comptroller)! 


Carrier Six Months’ Report (Vice President and 
Treasurer) 


Report on Board of Directors Meetings (President) 
DINNER 
Procurement Situation (Vice President in Charge of 
Procurement) 
General Business Conditions (Vice President and 
Treasurer) 
7:50 Inventory Reduction Campaign (Vice President in 
Charge of Manufacturing Division) 
8:00 Annual Report Poll (Director of Public Relations) 
8:10 European Trip Observations (Vice President in" Charge 
of Carrier International Division) 
8:25 Recuss 
8:40 Carrier’s Five-Year Program (President) 
9:05 Miscellaneous (President) 
9:15 Adjourn 


1The titles of the persons making the reports are given here in"place of 
the names which appeared on the original program, ; 


Reflecting on the genesis of the cabinet, Mr. Wam- 
pler says: “We felt the need for more than just a 
handful of top people to be constantly in touch with 
important company developments and problems. It 
seemed to us that if all key members of the organi- 
zation could know all the really important things 
that were going on, even though their own assign- 
ments were not directly involved, the company would 
obtain a variety of benefits.” 

Cabinet sessions are held monthly, normally shortly 
after a meeting of the Carrier board of directors. If 
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there has been a board meeting, the deliberations of 
the board are always reviewed for the benefit of 
cabinet members. Sometimes ideas are “tried out” on 
the cabinet before they are discussed with the board. 

The cabinet meets in the company’s modern, air- 
conditioned training center assembly room. The room 
is well suited to this purpose. Ninety persons fill it 
comfortably. The physical appointments are good. 
A lapel microphone is provided so that a conversa- 
tional tone can be used by the speaker. 

The meeting gets under way promptly at 5 p.m. 
with a roll call. Cabinet attendance is considered so 
important that members rarely ask to be excused. 

The program of a recent cabinet meeting is printed 
on the preceding page. The titles of the speakers 
have been substituted for their names. It will be 
noted that seven different persons had places on the 
agenda. In addition, at least twenty other cabinet 
members spoke from the floor during the meeting, 
asking questions or engaging in the discussion. 

Two reports at this particular meeting ran some- 
what beyond their allotted time, delaying adjourn- 
ment until 9.40 pm. This represents a session of 
three and one-half hours, not counting the dinner 
period and the 8.25 p.m. recess. Many of the officers 
had been in the building continuously for thirteen or 
fourteen hours that day. Asked if this was not a 
long work day, one cabinet member replied: “Yes, it 
was. But we like these meetings once a month and 
I don’t see how they could be shortened much with- 
out leaving out something important.” 


Meeting Informal and Dinner Free 


The dinner is complimentary and is in the company 
cafeteria. A “gridiron dinner” at a downtown hotel 
has already become an annual custom. It provides 
an opportunity to “take off the top brass.” 

The atmosphere of a cabinet meeting is informal. 
Since all members are male, a wide selection of jokes 
may be—and are—told. Withal, however, there is 
close attention to the business at hand. The reports 
are well prepared and well given. The audience is an 
attentive one. The discussion periods following the 
reports are likely to be lively. Searching questions are 
asked. Why was the matter handled that way? What 
factors were chiefly responsible for inventory reduc- 
tion? Why isn’t Model 2X selling better? Does the 
board feel that the objectives of the five-year program 
are realistic? 

Members of the cabinet do not hesitate to ask 
blunt questions of the president or of anyone else who 
has presented a report. Full information is supplied 
and no discussion is terminated prematurely. 

Mr. Wampler sets up and chairs all cabinet meet- 

‘ings and he works hard and long over each agenda. 
He always presents one or more subjects himself. 
Other subjects are assigned to cabinet members at 
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least two weeks in advance. Assignments are taken 
seriously and careful preparations are made. Some- 
times mimeographed materials are distributed. The 
program of each meeting is duplicated and passed out 
ahead of time. 

Some topics appear on all cabinet programs. There 
always is a financial report and there always is a 
review of general business and economic conditions. 
There will be an account of the board of directors’ 
meeting, if one has occurred since the last cabinet 
meeting. Other topics which have been given promi- 
nent attention at recent cabinet meetings include: 


Acquisition of new plant 
Carrier annual report 

Carrier employee security plan 
Carrier suggestion system 
Company budget 

Customer relations 

New employee handbook 
Public relations 

Research department plans 
Salary administration 


“It is not a simple matter to plan a three- or four- 
hour program once a month,” warns President Wam- 
pler. “If other companies decide to have cabinets 
such as ours, they should go into the matter with 
their eyes open. It’s a lot of work—but also a lot of 
fun, and we certainly feel the experiment has been 
well worth all that it has cost us in time and effort. 
We're going right ahead with our cabinet meetings.” 


Values Received 


Asked about the values of the cabinet, all members 
questioned shared Mr. Wampler’s conclusions. One 
said that he felt much more a part of the company 
since the cabinet was organized. Another said the 
meetings knit the management family more closely 
together. A third reported that rumors around the 
plant had been cut 50%. Another stressed the many 
benefits gained by bringing the ideas of employees to 
the attention of top management. Another valued 
highly the broad management-training experience he 
felt he was receiving as a member of the cabinet. One 
summed up a general attitude when he said, “Now 
everybody gets everything straight.” 


SrerHEeN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Itching for Unionization 


“Jurisdictional lines aren’t what they used to be!” The 
CIO Auto Workers recently won an NLRB representa- 
tion election of clothespin workers. And down in Cuba, the 
union representing a flea powder plant has organized the 
trainers and handlers of racing dogs.—The Supervisor, Fore- 
men’s Association of America. 
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—Before and After GM Formula 


ENERAL MOTORS production workers cov- 
ered by the GM formula! on September 1 got 
a cost of living wage boost of 3 cents an hour. 

While the cost of living bonus may be a novelty to 
GM workers, it is old stuff to thousands of other 
union workers. Cost of living wage clauses in union 
contracts are not new; United Mine Workers, District 
50, calls them “ancient.” 

In its file of currently effective union contracts, 
Tue ConrereNce Boarp found thirteen signed be- 
fore the GM-UAW agreement that relate wage rene- 
gotiations to changes in the cost of living. Three 
contracts signed after the GM-UAW wage agreement 
also had similar cost of living tie-ins. The escalator 
clauses in two of these contracts, significantly enough, 
are practically exact replicas of the GM-UAW clause. 


IMPROVEMENT FACTOR IS UNIQUE 

The other significant fact apparent from this small 
sample is that only the GM wage formula and its 
recent replicas carry the 3 cent annual improvement 
factor. Every other feature of the formula, such as 
specific quarterly dates for wage readjustment, the 
floor on wage drops, and the provision for automatic 
readjustment, appears in various other clauses. 

Some cost of living clauses are simple in structure 
and merely state that wage renegotiations may occur 
after a certain length of time if the cost of living 
changes. In some contracts either party may request 
wage renegotiations. The contract between a New 
England warehouse and an independent union, for 
example, states: 


“Rither party may petition in writing, giving a thirty- 
day notice and one year from the execution of this agree- 
ment, that they desire to reopen the contract for the 
purpose of wage or hourly rate revision due to business 
or economic conditions. 


“Tt is mutually agreed that the basis for such discus- 
sion will be the cost of living index as published by the 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; that 
consideration shall be given to the rise or fall in the 
cost of living at the time of reopening, and the base cost 
of living figure as of July, 1947, the date of execution of 
the agreement. Such rise or fall in cost of living as is 
indicated for the period above specified shall be the basis 
1The General Motors formula appears in the contracts with the 

United Automobile Workers, CIO and the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, CIO. For complete text of the GM formula 


see§““Reaction to GM Wage Formula,” The Conference Board Personnel 
Management Record, for July, 1948, pp. 344-345. 

*See “Escalator Clause Called Ancient,” Labor Press Highlights, 
The Conference Board Personnel Management Record, for July, 1948, 
Pp. 351, 


for either a point or percentage adjustment. It is also 
agreed that general business conditions shall be con- 
sidered in relation thereto.” 


RENEGOTIATE AT UNION’S REQUEST 


In other contracts, only the union can request wage 
modifications if the consumers’ price index climbs a 
specified amount. Thus, in an agreement between a 
southern manufacturer and a local of the United Fur- 
niture Workers, CIO, the union can request a wage 
modification if the index has risen eight points. This 
clause, however, fails to specify what BLS index dates 
will be used to determine the change: 


“Tt is agreed that the union shall have the right to re- 
open the wage clause for the purpose of negotiating a 
wage increase, and for no other purpose, at the end of 
six months from the effective date of this contract, pro- 
vided however that this right may not be exercised by 
the union unless the cost of living as shown by the index 
figures of the United States Department of Labor has 
risen eight points or more between the effective date of 
this contract and the reopening date six months there- 
after.” 


The union’s unilateral right to request cost of living 
wage readjustments is stressed in an agreement be- 
tween a midwestern utility company and a local of 
the Office Employees International Union, AFL. This 
clause prevents the company from decreasing wages 
if the consumers’ price index falls: 


“This agreement shall take effect the first day of July, 
1947, and shall continue to and include May 31, 1949. 
It shall continue in full force and effect from year to 
year thereafter unless written notice is given by either 
party hereto to the other on or before thirty days prior 
to the expiration date, requesting that the agreement be 
amended or terminated, provided, however, that in the 
event the cost of living as reflected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Consumers’ Price Index, shows a rise 
between July 1, 1947, and June 1, 1948, the union may 
at its option request negotiations on the subject of wages 
only. It is distinctly understood that the term ‘wages 
only’ shall include increases only of a flat amount to 
the classifications contained in the new contract, and 
shall not include any so-called fringe adjustments such 
as holiday pay, vacations, reclassifications, upgrading, or 
any other item save a flat amount on each man’s pay. In 
the event that the parties are unable to agree on the 
question of wages which might be negotiated at the end 
of the first year of the contract, it is understood and agreed 
that the matter of wages will then be submitted to arbi- 
tration, pursuant to Article 6 of the contract. It is un- 
derstood that the company does not propose to suggest a 
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decrease in wages in the event that the aforementioned 
cost of living index is lowered. The employer, for itself, 
and the union, for itself and its members, each agree 
that it will in good faith abide by all the terms and 
conditions of this agreement.” 


LOCAL COST OF LIVING RULES WAGES 


In some cases the negotiators have geared wage 
adjustments to the cost of living index for the par- 
ticular locale. An agreement between a New York 
firm and an AFL union stipulates, for example, that 
either party may request wage renegotiations “should 
the cost of living index for the New York City Area, 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, increase or decrease 10% 
from the existing point of 132.2 (as of March 15, 
which is the latest available report) .” 

A clause in an agreement between a midwestern 
manufacturing company and the AFL gears wage 
readjustment to the consumers’ price index for De- 
troit. It states: 


“This agreement may be modified as to wages on thirty 
days’ notice by either party provided conditions so change 
that the cost of living index for the city of Detroit, as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor of the United States, increases or decreases by 
six points from the figure last agreed upon as the base 
figure.” 


“MAY BE MODIFIED’—NOT MUST 


When the term “may be modified” is put in a clause 
like the one above, wage adjustments do not auto- 
matically follow a change in the cost of living index. 
The president of the company whose contract carries 
the above clause says: “The purpose of the clause is 
to make possible the consideration of wage modifica- 
tions each time the BLS index moves six points and 
to permit either party to request a conference for 
that purpose. The clause does not automatically pro- 
vide a change. However, a four cent increase per hour 
in wages has been granted in almost every instance 
that there has been a six point rise in the index. 

“Our management has fostered this clause,” adds 
the president of this large company, “to direct 
attention to the possibility of decreases and to pro- 
vide a time for considering them as well as to provide 
an orderly method of arranging increases when 
needed. The clause has never been whole-heartedly 
supported by the union membership or the interna- 
tional headquarters and the resistance to it is con- 
tinually greater. Nevertheless, our management con- 
tinues to feel that it is much more logical to consider 
increases and decreases from a basis of this sort than 
to arrive at them through uncontrolled bargaining.” 

The “half-hearted support” of cost of living clauses 
is not limited to union workers in this one company. 
Many unionists have already condemned them. The 
editors of Work (Catholic Labor Alliance) state: 
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“The cost of living formula is all right for industries 
where workers are getting a decent wage. But it is 
very bad for companies which are paying low wages. 
Under such a formula, the workers’ wages would be 
frozen at a level below ‘standard and below a just 
wage. A cost of living formula simply keeps things 
as they are.” 

Another charge frequently leveled at cost of living 
clauses appears in an editorial from the same publi- 
cation: “The tying of wages to the consumers’ price 
index of the Department of Labor is not the happiest 
marriage possible. The BLS index doesn’t measure 
changes in living costs; it only reflects changes in 
retail prices on some commodities.” 

To further this charge some unionists claim: “The 
amount of importance given each item within these 
six categories is based on a survey of the spending 
habits of American consumers in the 1934-1936 period, 
one of high unemployment and relatively low wages, 
Items which have become more important to con- 
sumers since then are neglected, yet prices have risen 
the most on these items. The index contains only 
rent as a housing expense, taking no account of pay- 
ments on houses which workers buy. Since the war, 
the great majority of houses built have been for sale, 
yet the payment for these homes does not enter the 
BLS index.” 


UNION HELPS MAKE INDEX 


One western company seems to have successfully 
overcome such union challenges by having the union 
itself cooperate in preparing a cost of living index 
suitable to the particular locale. 

The wage clause in the contract between this com- 
pany and an independent union states: 


“The company and the union have arrived at a method 
of establishing a cost of living index for Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. If such index as determined in March, 1947, 
and each six months thereafter shall be as much as five 
per cent more or less than the previous index (the first 
index being determined jointly by the company and the 
union from prices taken in November, 1946), either 
party may initiate negotiations for a general wage change 
without regard to paragraph (1) hereof. 

“Other provisions of this agreement notwithstanding, 
the union may open the matter of wages on March 1, 
1948, but not earlier, because company has offered and 
union has accepted a cost of living bonus on condition 
that the general wage question shall not be opened be- 
fore March 1, 1948.” 


In elaborating on how the union-management com- 
mittee prepared the Ponca City, Oklahoma, index, an 
executive of the company also presents some possible 
advantages in this method of preparation: 


“The cost of living index referred to in the agreement 
uses the goods and services priced by the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics in determining the consumers’ price 
index with weightings applicable to the Kansas City 
area as being most comparable to the Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, situation. The sources of information are selected 
retail stores, both chain and locally owned, in Ponca City 
for retail prices. A group of approximately fifty em- 
ployees, who live in rented houses, provide information 
used as the basis for housing costs. 

“The union assisted in preparing the index by assign- 
ing members with previous experience in retail sales as 
members of the joint management-union committee to 
collect information on prices from the merchants and 
suppliers of services. The joint committee calculated 
the results and certified the final index figures. Approxi- 
mately the same group of union representatives has as- 
sisted in each of the succeeding pricings and calculations.” 


Advantages of Joint Preparation 


The executive continues: 


“There has. been an indirect advantage in that the 
union through its participation in determining the cost 
of living level in this area is less inclined to make un- 
founded claims of cost of living increases in their wage 
discussions. It is also inclined to give more credence to 
the published indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The experience has been that the indexes determined 
for Ponea City parallel reasonably closely the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures. The principal advantage is 
that the index is determined more than a month ahead 
of the receipt of the comparable Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index. 

“Another advantage of the clause in question is the 
indirect one of education for the union. It is our sug- 
gestion that the effort in making the local cost of living 
survey be avoided if possible and that, where it is neces- 
sary to include a cost of living provision in a contract, 
an agreement be reached to accept the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures, either on the national basis or on the 
basis of one of the cities which the bureau uses and 
which may be considered indicative of conditions existing 
in the locality in which the contract applies. We believe 
the union which might insist on local determination of 
an index will shortly come to the conclusion that it can 
well rely on the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures rather 
than make the individual effort to determine an index.” 


QUARTERLY RENEGOTIATIONS ALLOWED 


Negotiators of an agreement between an Atlantic 
Coast company and the AFL’s International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants union have provided for 
quarterly wage renegotiations if the BLS index 
changes ten points. In this rather complex clause, 
they carefully designate the quarterly periods and 
delineate in detail what constitutes a ten-point change 
for wage renegotiation purposes: 


“Section 6. This agreement may be reopened with re- 
spect to the hourly wage rates listed in Appendix I, in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraphs (a), (b), 
(c), (d), (e), (f) and (g) hereinafter enumerated: 

“(a) As referred to in this Article IV, Section 6, the 
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index number to be used for the determination as to 
whether the subject of wages may be reopened as pro- 
vided in this Section 6 shall be the published index num- 
bers known as the Consumers’ Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor for New York, New York, as of October 15, 1947. 
This index number, as herein defined, is 161.7. 

“(b) As referred to in this Article IV, Section 6, 
‘quarterly periods’ shall be defined to be as follows: 

First Quarter—October 16, 1947, to January 15, 

1948, inclusive. 

Second Quarter—January 16, 1948, to April 15, 1948, 
inclusive. 

Third Quarter—April 16, 1948, to July 15, 1948, 
inclusive. 

“(c) If at the end of any quarter or quarters, the 
index number has increased by at least ten points as 
provided in paragraph (d) below, and if the union shall 
give written notice thereof to the employer within ten 
days of the publication of such index number for the 
dates applicable at the end of any quarter; vz., January 
15, 1948, April 15, 1948, and July 15, 1948, respectively, 
then the union shall be entitled to institute negotiations 
with the employer for an adjustment of the hourly wage 
rates as listed in Appendix I. 


“(d) An increase of at least ten points in the index 
number shall be considered to have taken place at the 
end of any quarter either: (A), if the index number ap- 
plicable at the end of such quarter as provided in Article 
IV, Section 6, Paragraph (c), is at least ten points 
higher than the index number for October 15, 1947, and 
there has been no previous negotiation of an adjustment 
in hourly wage rates as provided in the foregoing Article 
IV, Section 6, Paragraph (c); or (B), if there has been 
previous negotiation or negotiations of an adjustment in 
hourly wage rates as provided in Article IV, Section 6, 
Paragraph (c), and the index number applicable at the 
end of any quarter as provided in Article IV, Section 6, 
Paragraph (c) is at least ten points higher than the 
index number for the end of any quarter which index 
number has been previously used as a basis for nego- 
tiation of an adjustment in hourly wage rates. 


“(e) Similarly and by like notice the employer shall 
be entitled to negotiate with the union for an adjust- 
ment of the hourly wage rates as listed in Appendix I if 
at the end of any quarter or quarters the index number 
has decreased by at least ten points lower than the index 
number for the end of any quarter which index number 
has been previously used by the union as a basis for nego- 
tiation of an adjustment in hourly wage rates as herein 
set forth, provided that hourly wage rates shall not in 


any event be decreased below the amounts specified on 
Appendix I. 


“(f) Any adjustment or adjustments in hourly wage 
rates mutually agreed upon by the union and employer 
hereunder shall become effective as of the beginning of 
the next quarter immediately following the date for 
which an index number has been used by either the em- 
ployer or the union as a basis for negotiation of such 
hourly wage rate adjustments, except that any downward 
adjustment shall apply only to the employees who are on 


=. 
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the employer’s payroll on the date such downward adjust- 
ment is agreed upon.” 


WHAT IS AN ESCALATOR CLAUSE? 


The cost of living clauses so far considered tie wage 
negotiations to changes in the cost of living. They are 
generally known as cost of living wage reopening 
clauses. Wage adjustments under contracts with 
these clauses are not automatic, nor are they keyed 
to any previously designed formula. 

A number of contracts, however, do make wage 
adjustments automatic. And the automatic adjust- 
ment is usually according to an agreed upon formula. 
This type of clause is generally called an escalator 
clause. 

A true escalator clause calls for wages to rise and 
fall automatically with the cost of living index. And 
it places no limiting floor or ceiling on the amount 
wages can rise or fall to stay in line with the index. 


Reasons for Labor’s Opposition 


A true escalator clause is rarely accepted by union 
leaders for two main reasons. One, escalator clauses 
are considered in many labor quarters to be against 
the fundamental “Gomper’s” concept of trade union- 
ism: the union members’ pay, hours, and working 
conditions must always be improved. Secondly, it 
might be political suicide for a labor leader so to tie 
wages to an index that the members would wind up 
with an hourly wage rate less than they had orig- 
inally gained through collective bargaining. 


FLOOR AND CEILING 


Rather than accept a true escalator clause, union 
leaders generally secure an escalator clause with a 
floor below which hourly wages will not sink. The 
floor is generally the base wage rate of the contract. 

In rare cases, union-management negotiators have 
modified the escalator clause by placing a ceiling on 
wage rises as well as a floor under wage drops. A New 
England company and the AFL International Broth- 
erhood of Paper Makers have, for the past six years, 
used a cost of living plan based upon the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s consumers’ price index. 
In each succeeding agreement, the ceiling has been 
raised andthe floor has become the most recently 
agreed-upon base wage rate. Thus, in their 1946 
agreement, the ceiling set was 20.8% above the Jan- 
uary, 1942, rates; the floor was the base wage rate 
in effect on March, 1946. In 1947, the ceiling was 
raised to 40.9% above 1942; the floor was changed to 
the base rate in effect in March, 1947. In the cur- 
rent 1948-1949 contract, the ceiling has been changed 
to 50% above January, 1942, rates, and the floor has 
become the April, 1948, base wage rate. 

In speaking of the contract clause, the president of 
this company said: “We don’t know how successful 
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we are going to be in evoking the same formula in re- 
verse, but we have certainly enjoyed an orderly 
method of negotiating instead of ‘horse trading.’ ” 
The clause follows: 


“1. The cost of living adjustment which was started 
on January —, 1942, and revised on November —, 1945, 
and again on March —, 1946, and again on March —, 
1947, is hereby further revised and accepted as part of 
this contract. 

“2. On May 31, 1948, the present 44.4% adjustment 
will be changed to conform with the new quarterly Con- 
ference Board figures for March 15, 1948, (available May 
20). This new percentage will be paid through June, 
July and August, up to August 30, 1948. At that time 
the corresponding figures for June 15, 1948, will be used 
and paid through September, October and November, 
up to November 29, 1948. The calculation will then be 
based on the September 15th figures. The plan will con- 
tinue in accordance with this pattern up to an agreed- 
upon maximum of 50.0%. Beyond 50.0%, the entire 
plan will be subject to review. Its continuation will de- 
pend upon conditions and experience. 

“3. If 50.0% is not reached before May 1, 1949, the 
entire plan will be subject to review. Continuation will 
depend upon conditions and experience. 

“4, It is understood that this cost of living adjustment 
may go up or down throughout the entire range of from 
0 to 50.0% but decreases will not decrease the wage level 
below the basic evaluated rates in effect on April 12, 1948.” 


FIVE-BY-FIVE ESCALATOR 


With every five-point change in the cost of living 
index, wages are automatically adjusted 5% of floor 
rates, according to an agreement between a large mid- 
western company and the American Federation of 
Grain Processors, AFL. This agreement also specifies 
the time at which the cost of living wage change be- 
comes effective. 


“The contract dated August —, 1941, between the 
company and the union contained the following cost of 
living wage plan. 

“The company agrees that hourly earnings in the 
several classifications will be at least as high as those 
paid by the major competitors in the industry. 

“The company agrees to put into effect a five cents 
per hour increase for all hourly paid employees, except 
those who have not completed the probationary period. 


“This five-cent increase will be entirely separate from 
the regular wage schedule and will be considered as part 
of a sliding scale plan, to be used in the future for guid- 
ance in determining the wage adjustments that fluctuate 
with changes in the cost of living. In operating such a 
plan, the present wage scale before adding the five cents 
per hour referred to above, will be considered as the floor 
on wage rates. 

“Changes in cost of living will be reviewed quarterly, 
the next occasion for such a review being September 15. 
The guide to be used will be the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics report for the 
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Detroit area. The average from 1935 to 1939, which is 
the standard for the Department of Labor in computing 
averages, will be considered as the base, or 100%. 

“The index at the present time is 103.4%. Further 
changes in wages in the future, either upward or down- 
ward, will be made as the cost of living index reaches 
the half-way point between even 5% changes. For ex- 
ample, this first change was based on the index passing 
the half-way mark between 100% and 105%. The next con- 
sideration would come when the index had reached 107.6%, 
etc. In the. event of a downward trend in the cost of 
living index, the adjustment would not be removed until 
the index reached the one-half way mark between the 
5% intervals. For example, the five cents per hour re- 
ferred to above would not be removed until the cost of 
living index returned to the 102.5% point. 

“If wage changes are in order according to the change 
in cost of living, they will be made on a 5% basis of the 
floor rates. 

“Tt is agreed that this cost of living wage plan will be 
continued in effect with the following modification. 

“The official Department of Labor consumers’ 
price index for the Detroit area will be reviewed 
quarterly upon receipt of the final report of the index 

reflecting the prices as of December 15, March 15, 

June 15, and September 15. Currently these reports 

are received approximately six weeks after these dates, 

and the next review will be of the report for September 

15, 1947. The average from 1935 to 1939, which is the 

standard for the Department of Labor in computing 

averages, will be considered as the base, or 100%. 

“Tf a change in the amount of cost of living bonus 
either upward or downward becomes due under this 
formula, it will become effective at the beginning of 
the first payroll week following such determination.” 


UPS AND DOWNS ARE RETROACTIVE 


Wage changes in one contract are keyed to the 
percentage rise or fall in the cost of living index 
rather than the actual point change. This agreement 
between a large eastern manufacturing company and 
an independent union further stipulates that the rise 
shown by the BLS index must be sustained for at 
least another month before it can be made the basis 
for a wage change. The employees suffer no loss 
through this delay since the clause says that the wage 
hike is retroactive to the time when the index first 
reached its new level. Under this same provision, a 
fall in wages is also retroactive. But the employer 
may find himself in an administrative and bookkeep- 
ing quandary when he attempts to recover his due. 
This rather involved clause states: 


“These wage rates shall remain in effect for the life 
of this agreement and are made part thereof except that 
wage rates shall be adjusted during the term of this 
agreement if the consumers’ price index for large cities, 
published by the United States Department of Labor, 
hereinafter referred to as the index, increases or decreases 
five or more points from 156.3, which figure shall consti- 
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tute the base index figure for the purpose of this agree- 
ment. The index is published for a period of one month 
commencing the 15th day of a month and ending the 
15th day of the following month (i.e., for the purpose of 
the agreement the index figure for a calendar month such 
as March shall mean the period from mid-February to 
mid-March). Changes in wage rates shall only be made 
if the index increases or decreases five points or more 
from the base index figure and the increase or decrease 
is maintained at or above five points from the base index 
figure for one month thereafter. The amount of increase 
or decrease will then be figured by dividing the difference 
between the base index figure and the index figure for 
the month during which the index first increased or de- 
creased five points or more from the base index figure, 
by the base index figure. The base index figure will 
thereupon be changed to the figure for the month during 
which the index first increased or decreased five points 
or more from the base index figure. Subsequent in- 
creases or decreases shall be made only if the index in- 
creases or decreases five points or more from the new 
base index figure and at least five points of such increase 
or decrease is maintained for one month thereafter. 

“(b) The monthly indexes used as a basis for mak- 
ing adjustments provided for in Section (a) of this ar- 
ticle shall be the actual months covered by the index and 
not the date of their release or publication. 

“(c) Any such adjustment in wages shall be retro- 
active to the beginning of the first pay week nearest the 
fifteenth day of the month for which the index shall 
first increase or decrease five points or more from the base 
index figure, as outlined in Section (a) of this article. All 
adjustments in wage rates shall be made to the nearest 
full cent per hour, fractions of less than $.005 per hour 
shall be disregarded and fractions of $.005 per hour or 
more shall be considered a full cent.” 


Because the cost of living has been rising constant- 
ly, the company has not had to use the retroactive 
wage drop provision. But an executive of this large 
multiplant company told THe Conrerence Boarp 
that he did recognize the difficulty that might arise 
should the company have occasion to enforce that 
particular section of the clause. As a result, the com- 
pany has eliminated this retroactive feature from new 
agreements. Thus, under a contract recently nego- 
tiated by this same company with the International 
Association of Machinists, ind., cost of living ‘wage 
adjustments go into effect after a thirty-day waiting 
period. 

The new clause also contains this precautionary. 
provision in case the method of computing the BLS 
index is changed: 


“In the event of any change in the method used by 
the United States Department of Labor to calculate the 
index, the index will be invalidated as a means of com- 
puting cost of living wage adjustments in this agree- 
ment. In such event, this agreement will be reopened for 
the sole purpose of developing a new basis for comput- 
ing adjustments in wages due to changes in the cost of 
living.” 
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An escalator clause that antedates the GM-UAW 
formula, yet is strikingly similar to it, appears in an 
agreement between an eastern manufacturing com- 
pany and an independent union. Under it, automatic 
wage readjustments are made quarterly at the rate 
of one cent an hour for each 1.3 point change in the 
BLS index. The clause also places a floor under the 
wage drops. There is no 3-cent annual improvement 
factor written into the clause but the company has 
set up a six-month period during which rates cannot 
fall below the initial 10 cents an hour increase. Should 
the BLS index plunge after that six-month period, 
the initial 10-cent increase can be cut no more than 
2 cents. The clause states: 


“The minimum rates of pay listed herewith include in- 
creases of $0.10 per hour for hourly employees and $4.00 
per week for salaried employees over the schedule of 
minimum rates effective during the contract year 1947- 
1948. Company agrees further to change rates to corre- 
spond with changes in the consumers’ price index for 
moderate income families, hereinafter referred to as 
cost of living index, in accordance with the following pro- 
gram: 


“Dates for making cost of living adjustments will be as 
follows: 


Aug. 2, 1948, based on index as of May 15, 1948 (approx.) 
Noy. 1, 1948, based on index as of Aug. 15, 1948 (approx.) 
Jan. 31, 1949, based on index as of Nov. 15, 1948 (approx.) 


“Wage and salary adjustments will be $0.01 per hour 
($0.40 per week salary) for each 1.3 point change in the 
index, as follows: 


SCHEDULE EFFECTIVE UNTIL ADJUSTMENT 
OF NOV. 1, 1948 


Additional above 
Cost of Living Index $0.10 $4.00 
per Hour per Week 
Preto Zhe MCI ec wae Peis laren et 0 0 
Nite A RE 277d eI RE Ne eR $0.01 $0.40 
RIZE S TO NIS, Oe. cto. re Bete eans siicurickiiies .02 0.80 
BY fF a foes i a a es a .03 120 
Re bee ttle OC Lr a oe eI ee Oh Oe oes a 04 1.60 
ade ds vow ie ee ee Peer see eee A eae .05 2.00 
PU DONT) Oly Genie ratal tite ecole ccna ute atom ce 06 2.40 
DOSS COM SU SO misters. Mitt inet « whaiens obese ot etes 207 2.80 
NSOPGSLOESE BN rE a na ie as .08 3.20 
1S129:t6c 63> lepers car: ot oe ays > .09 3.60 
USS Pee SMe os emiogns isi ages opener uels iaor > .10. 4.00 


SCHEDULE EFFECTIVE WITH ADJUSTMENT 
OF NOV. 1, 1948, AND THEREAFTER 


Cost of Living Index 
Ia YL ee ee Ae ee rae on See Schedule Above 
Decrease below 
$0.10 $4.00 
per Hour per Week 
EZ Ook pal OSs Oirattca: meena aes eet eceiee are $0.01 $0.40 
OSes andube lowercase eh ceach an arene oak: 0.02 0.80 
POST-GM CLAUSES 


Shortly after the signing of the GM-UAW con- 
tract, a large East Coast company and a local of the 


ety 
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Bakery and Confectionery Workers International 
Union, AFL, adopted a wage agreement that practi- 
cally duplicates the GM-UAW wage formula. Signi- 
ficantly similar are the two-year periods of the agree- 
ment, the quarterly period for automatic wage re- 
adjustments, the one-cent-an-hour change in wages 
for every 1.14 cent change in the BLS Index, the 
limiting of wage rate drops to 5 cents from the initial 
increase, and the 3-cent annual improvement factor. 
This clause, which follows the new wage formula 
pattern, provides: 


“1, All male employees covered by this agreement 
shall receive an increase of eleven cents per hour, effective 
June 1, 1948, and all female employees covered by this 
agreement shall receive an increase of eight cents per 
hour effective June 1, 1948. 


“A further increase of three cents per hour effective 
June 1, 1949, shall be made to all male and female em- 
ployees covered by this agreement. 


“These increases include the retroactive pay adjustment 
provided in paragraph 2 and shall not be in addition 
thereto. 


“2, A retroactive pay adjustment for the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, through May 31, 1948, of five cents per hour 
for all hours worked during said period shall be made 
without interest to all male and female employees cov- 
ered by this agreement. 


“3. A cost of living adjustment of the rate of pay ef- 
fective on any adjustment date will be made, up or down, 
at the times indicated in Schedule A, in accordance with 
changes in the consumers’ price. index for moderate 
income families for large cities, published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor (1935- 
1939=100) and hereinafter referred to as the BLS con- 
sumers’ price index. 


“A, Schedule A 
Effective Date Based on BLS 
of Adjustment: Consumers’ Price 
Index as of: 
First pay period 
beginning on or after 
Septet: DAS ree a ee ee eee July 15, 1948 
Dect AS19048 eee eae ree eee tees Oct. 15, 1948 
Mar. 175104005 29" oe. ee eee Jan. 15, 1949 
Fane TP 194s ee enc ep caer sa eee Apr. 15, 1949 
Sept: 121940584 Ae We whee, ai at et July 15, 1949 
Det: l} 194929 Nee :5G SER . Sate Oct. 15, 1949 
Maral; 1950 ia. sre. ert. cctonen eet ee Jan. 15, 1950 
June LAalO50akesia. She. ee eRe Apr. 15, 1950 
Sentai 10600 feces eee oe July 15, 1950 
Deo: 1519502 ic vad aoeritex. reer eae Oct. 15, 1950 


“5. The April 15, 1948, BLS consumers price index of 
169.3 shall be the base from which to determine the 
amount of change, if any, up or down, in the BLS con- 
sumers’ price index. The amount of the cost of living 
adjustment, either above or below the base rate, which 
shall be effective for any three-month period indicated 
in Schedule A, shall be in accordance with the following 
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table identified as Schedule B. The base rate for the 
period June 1, 1948, through May 31, 1949, shall be the 
rate effective June 1, 1948, and the base rate for the 
period June 1, 1949, through December 31, 1950, shall 
be the rate effective June 1, 1948, plus three cents per hour. 


Schedule B 

If BLS Consumers’ Amount of Pay 

Price Index is: Over the Base Rate 
TOORS= 1 TORS ues creteretcrenaetsmite eee cc.coniks aoe base rate 
LUOS4 ETT IR De ren et eee area 1 cent per hour 
VII GAN 128 G ee eee octave ine, were le a 2 cents per hour 
nee fe Wks tte en cag teeramnere eaainacors Groce. oC 3 cents per hour 
LTS 29=V IA Otis. den tie eure clei «rae tone 4 cents per hour 
UPTO UCR OMAR icra niet: cree cree: rekinree 5 cents per hour 
Te ea 5 Wehr se ae ta er Mes a cic ;. 6 cents per hour 
IES AVIS Sod Pea eee tes eben eas 7 cents per hour 
N78 SA V7 98 O he tnc giacetecnueh «yaa stirs uence 8 cents per hour 
M9 26—1 BONGS. free Gl cree aie es Bie RT 9 cents per hour 
ISO S18 1s are: aimee des web mbes oer «bis 10 cents per hour 
ASTER 189 Qe oo ones «cs conn Seecnatanvateys sdeeaahs wre 11 cents per hour 
ESS20SESAG 0am wens oreakee demi eonrace mes 12 cents per hour 
a SY. eae EG aR 2 ee Ras Bea a amas car aR 13 cents per hour 
Detar al Rol ote sy ene ernie coe team phere ne rer ae wae 14 cents per hour 
USGEA SLSR RAs. serrate wate hare omnia nn es 15 cents per hour 
IS7S5—188" Gases ea oe eo eels eee ae 16 cents per hour 
TSSRTSLSOE aor ertte sales eo eee ane J7 cents per hour 


and so forth with one cent for each 1.14 change in the 
BLS consumers’ price index. 


If BLS Consumers’ Amount of Pay 


Price Index is: Under the Base Rate 
GOR SALT Op okereitat roa sabi wi tandphcmnare .-- base rate 
GS 291 G0 Osetia ian cot enesy- astoa aac ais 1 cent per hour 
TAOS DES elk aloe Stee eee eee nee Pee wate 2 cents per hour 
TGS OGG 29 Fo a ctsases cde vcard Saco aca Pee cieasesuct= 3 cents per hour 
TGS GB a8 cer, sexta gscesesbaient Ceaiphe Sve age oro ogenckas 4 cents per hour 
NOSE Ga IGA Oe vecrateamaniacs simi reaees aaah 5 cents per hour 


“Tn no event will a decline in the BLS consumers’ price 
index below 163.6 be used in making a cost of living ad- 
justment. 

“6. In the event the Bureau of Labor Statistics does 
not issue the BLS consumers’ price index on or before 
the beginning of any pay period referred to in Schedule 
A, any cost of living adjustment required will be made 
instead at the beginning of the first pay period after 
issue of the BLS consumers’ price index but not retro- 
active to the pay period as scheduled in Schedule A. 

“No adjustments, retroactive or otherwise, shall be 
made due to any revision which may later be made in 
the published figures for the BLS consumers’ price index. 

“The parties to this agreement agree that the continu- 
ance of the cost of living adjustment is dependent upon 
the availability of the official monthly BLS consumers’ 
price index in its present form and calculated on the 
same basis as the BLS consumers’ price index for April 
15, 1948, unless otherwise agreed upon in writing by the 
parties to this agreement.” 


An almost exact replica of the GM-UAW cost of 
living clause appears in a contract between a mid- 
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western manufacturing company and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL. The 
president of this company writes: 


“The reason we used the GM-UAW formula in the new 
contract was because our people were on strike at the 
time and both sides were anxious to settle and get back 
to work. When the GM settlement was announced both 
our people and the IBEW agreed quickly on the same 
pattern. One of the things we like about it is that the 
contract is effective for two years.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Haroip STIEcLITz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


289 Retirement Plans—The 1948 edition of the Bankers 


Trust Company series on retirement benefit plans analyzes 
company retirement plans which have either been adopted 
or amended during the period 1946 and 1947. It discusses 
the important provisions of the 289 plans, the amendments 
made in older plans and includes a detailed tabular analysis 
of all the plans, grouped by industry. Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 


Salaries in Manpower Management—The titles held by 


individuals heading personnel administration in two hun- 
dred firms, their ages, years of experience in personnel work 
and their salaries are given in this article, which summarizes 
the findings of a survey conducted early this year by the 
Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota. 
The salary information is classified according to the title 
borne by the administrator and by the size of firm. Tables 
show the ratio of personnel workers per hundred employees 
in the firms surveyed. By Dale Yoder, Modern Management, 
May, 1948. 


Full Employment in Your Community—The thesis of 


this publication is the expansion and stabilization of em- 
ployment, especially on a community level. It deals with 
the ways in which local governments can contribute toward 
this objective. The final chapter outlines a program for co- 
ordinated community action, including the organization and 
activities of an employment council. Several chapters are 
devoted to measures which industry has undertaken to 
stabilize employment. The study also discusses the possibili- 
ties of attaining full employment in nonmanufacturing 
industries and in agriculture. A report of The W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Community Research, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, 1947 ($2.75). 


A Blind Hog’s Acorns—The effects of various occupations 


upon the health of workers are considered. The author 
relates, in narrative style, many of the experiences he 
encountered in years of tireless effort devoted to the study 
and prevention of occupational diseases. 

It is a story about real people and, while it is in no sense 
a text book, the author directs attention to the importance 
of detail, keen observation, and perseverance, in solvin: 
industrial health problems. By Carey P. McCord, M. D. 
Cloud, Inc. 311 pages; $2.75. 
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Syracuse Citizens Tackle 


Employee Education 


aes disturbed by “the general public 
apathy toward fundamental economic, social, and 
spiritual values,” a group of eight Syracuse citizens 
began in the late summer of 1946 a series of informal 
meetings in an effort to solve the problem. All 
eight men represented broad and successful accom- 
plishment in business and professional life. 

First, they drafted a statement of principles and 
purposes that was mutually acceptable. Then they 
attacked the problem of putting these principles into 
effective action. It was determined that the group— 
whatever its ultimate nature—was to be politically 
nonpartisan and nonsectarian and not representative 
of any economic group. 

Now comprising about eighty members, the group 
was formally organized on July 29, 1947, and in- 
corporated November 24, 1947. A veteran newspaper- 
man and radio commentator, H. R. Ekins, serves as 
full-time director of the Citizens Foundation. 

The following excerpts, taken from the Founda- 
tion’s booklet, The Story of the Citizens Foundation, 
describe briefly some of the aims, accomplishments, 
and structure of the organization. 


AIMS 


“The Citizens Foundation is a membership corporation. 
It was founded by public-spirited citizens. It is devoted 
to the defense of our basic freedoms, which we are losing 
—partly from attack, largely by default, 


“Our active enemies are the communists, their allies 
and their dupes. They are attacking our way of life, 
taking advantage of unrest where it exists; creating dis- 
turbance where there is tranquility. 


“Our passive enemies are ignorance and indifference. 
They are permitting freedom—economic, political and 
moral—to slip away in return for promises of a life of 
less personal responsibility. 


“The Citizens Foundation answers the challenge. Most 
of us are too busy with our jobs and with our individual 
community responsibilities to fight for freedom as we 
would wish to fight. The Foundation is a means of pool- 
ing the limited time of those who greatly desire to save 
freedom in America. 

“By freedom, we mean that concept of a free society 
in which each person has the greatest possible opportunity 
to develop as an individual. We believe that freedom 
cannot exist separately from responsibility. 

“We believe in economic freedom—basically in the 
American system of free, competitive private enterprise 
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because this system has brought the world’s highest ma- 
terial standard of living to America. We believe that 
every limitation upon production, intentioned or not— 
whether initiated by government, by individuals or 
groups—raises the cost of goods, lowers the standard of 
living and restricts opportunities for employment. 

“We believe in political freedom. Our basic position 
is that government should be asked to do as little as 
possible, rather than as much. Whatever limits are placed 
upon individual freedom should be established by law. 
Government must be by law and not by men. All citi- 
zens must stand equal under the law.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Among the foundation’s accomplishments are the 
following: 


1. Sparked the American Heritage Program in Syra- 
cuse. : 

2. Stopped the proposed broadcasting of communist- 
front programs on a local station. 

3. Exposed the misuse and abuse of the names of a 
score of Syracuse citizens in connection with a Henry A. 
Wallace meeting. An apology and a retraction “were 
wrung from the Communist-inspired PCA.” 

4. Helped actively to cause a union local to repudiate 
the communist-domination of its international. 


Members of the Citizens Foundation, work to- 
gether through committees and “task forces.” In 
addition to executive, finance and membership 
committees, there are also the following: 


Anti-Communism 
Human Relations in Business 


Free Enterprise 
Church Cooperation 


Taxation School Education 
Local Government Public Information 
Veterans Program 

Youth Employee Education 


EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 


Describing the work of the employee education 
Committee, Mr. Ekins states: 


“The Citizens Foundation is active in encouraging and 
in stimulating employee education as part of a broad 
program of public understanding of the meaning of free 
enterprise, its benefits and the attacks on it. The foun- 
dation recognizes the long-prevailing danger of apathy, 
as well as challenges by communists, fellow-travelers, 
amateurs in the field of economics and dupes who accept 
the ideas of collectivism and statism under other names. 

“Tt is to be emphasized that the Citizens Foundation 
does not seek publicity or promotion for itself. It pre- 
fers to work through other organizations; to be a stimu- 
lating force. 

“In the organization to implement the American Herit- 
age Program, there was a labor-management committee. 
Upon meeting, it found itself, through the membership, 
in accord on basic principles and objectives, such as op- 
position to subversive activities, realization of the worth 
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of freedom and understanding of the concept: ‘Out of 
many, one.’ Almost immediately, this labor-management 
committee changed its name. 

“Tt called itself the ‘Producers of Syracuse,’ in recogni- 
tion that whether a man worked at a desk or at a bench, 
his concern was to produce the most and best goods for 
more people at less cost. When the Freedom Parade 
came along on November 1, 1947, Syracuse workers and 
top management marched together. There were no ban- 
ners, except ‘Producers of Syracuse.” There were no AFL, 
no CIO, no company labels. The floats, symbolic of co- 
operation, unity and interdependence, also were labeled 
simply: ‘Producers of Syracuse.’ 

“The group, which meets frequently for face-to-face, 
amiable and enlightening discussion of mutual problems, 
has not been content merely to cooperate in civic under- 
takings. The Red Package was sent by mail into the 
homes of 50,000 employees in central New York. It was 
endorsed by the members of the Producers of Syracuse. 
In some cases The Red Package was mailed to employees 
in company envelopes accompanied by a letter on com- 
pany letterhead. In others, it was sent by the Citizens 
Foundation with a letter. At the Carrier Corporation, 
The Red Package was sent to organized employees by 
the union. At the Porter Cable Machine Company, it 
went out with a letter signed jointly by management and 
the union. 

“There have been many other examples of employee 
education aided by the Citizens Foundation. In some 
of them, the Foundation participated actively. For ex- 
ample, in February, 1948, The Precision Castings Com- 
pany of Syracuse, Fayetteville (N. Y.), Cleveland (Ohio) 
and Kalamazoo (Mich.), received a demand for con- 
tract negotiations from the International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO. Precision refused to bar- 
gain until the MM&SW had signed the Taft-Hartley 
affidavits. The union’s international officers could not 
do so, for fear of prosecution for perjury. The company 
told the story to employees, assembled voluntarily to 
hear it. The Foundation broadcast the story. Result: 
Precision workers ignored a MM&SW strike call. There 
was an NLRB election for a bargaining agent. MM&SW 
was repudiated by 97% of the Precision workers, who now 
are in the UAW-CIO at Fayetteville. In Syracuse they 
would have no part of any union. In Cleveland they 
went AFL. In Kalamazoo there is to be a runoff. But 
MM&SW was licked all around. That was employee edu- 
cation. 

“In another area of activity, Syracuse was caught up in 
a heated controversy over a local retail sales tax vs. 
a gross business tax to finance the municipal treasury. It 
is a long story, but the upshot of it is that local labor 
leaders have gone back to their memberships unalterably 
opposed to a gross receipts tax—on the grounds of prin- 
ciple and after having considered the problem on the 
basis of what is best for the most people. That is em- 
ployee education. i J 

“The Citizens Foundation and many of the industrial 
and business leaders of this community recognize that 
the most effective employee education is achieved as em- 
ployees are reached in their homes through the radio, 
the press and the plant publications . . . (and) 
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through the organizations whose meetings they attend, 
such as parent-teacher associations, men’s clubs, vet- 
erans’ organizations, social and athletic clubs, etc. In 
such forums, employees are reached through speakers 
booked by the Citizens Foundation, which enjoys public 
confidence because it is not a special interest group and 
because it does make the general welfare its concern. 


“In addition, many employers in Syracuse do conduct 
programs of employee education—through regular meet- 
ings of supervisory workers, through material inserted 
in plant publications, through the publication and dis- 
tribution among workers of financial statements. Prac- 
tically nothing is done through newspaper advertising, 
because of the conviction that very few workers would 
read the ads anyway and if they did, might well be preju- 
diced against them to start with. 


“While the Citizens Foundation has no connection with 
the local manufacturers’ association and while it is in 
no way a front for it, the Foundation does consult with 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Syracuse to keep in 
touch with its industrial relations program, to suggest 
means of implementing it or making it more effective, 
and to avoid duplication of activities. If somebody else 
is doing a good job in employee or public education, the 
Citizens Foundation bestows an earnest blessing and then 
goes on to do something that otherwise would not be done. 


“The Citizens Foundation is aware that in employee 
education there must be operations on various levels 
of intelligence. Accordingly, we stimulated the mass dis- 
tribution in central New York of Is This Tomorrow? 
published by the Catechetical Guild of St. Paul, Minn. 
The Foundation is constantly evaluating material with a 
view toward recommending and stimulating the distribu- 
tion of books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine articles 
and so on which are considered helpful in promoting 
public understanding of free enterprise or in meeting 
the attacks on it. 

“With the idea that it is good to have families discuss 
on a basis of personal meaning the economic and social 
problems of the day around the supper table, the Citizens 
Foundation also believes in reaching employees through 
their children. ‘Our American Heritage,’ a study course 
recommended by the National Education Association, 
was introduced into all Syracuse public and parochial 
schools. Beginning with September of 1948, Syracuse 
school children will receive monthly issues of It’s Fun 
To Live in America, prepared by Kiwanis. It’s Fun To 
Live in America also will have a mass distribution. 

“Are we doing any good? I believe we are. It is diffi- 
cult to weigh the results of our work, or to put them on 
the table for inspection. But I think there is an in- 


creasingly better atmosphere in Syracuse and I wish we 
had it in more other places.” 


On the basis of inquiries which the Citizens Foun- 


dation has received, they believe that they are es- 
tablishing a pattern to be followed by other com- 
munities. 


Evmer W. Eart, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


lt Ras tle all 
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Time Off for Employees To Vote 


LECTION DAY is not far off. With many major THE ConrerENce Boarp plan to observe November 


political offices at stake, both labor and manage- 2 as a holiday. Of 250 companies providing data 
ment spokesmen have started extensive political ac- on hourly workers, only 8% indicate that no work 
tion campaigns to encourage a record turnout of will be performed on Election Day. Of 263 companies 
voters. Leaders in the ranks of organized labor, par- reporting on their salaried employees, only 13.7% are 
ticularly, have set their sights upon the defeat of observing Election Day as a full holiday. In the re- 
those political candidates whose voting records they maining companies, November 2 will be a regularly 
consider antilabor. scheduled work day. 
Only a small minority of companies surveyed by Few of the 265 cooperators plan to liberalize their 


TABLE 1: SUMMARY OF STATE VOTING LAWS 


Source: THe ConFrerEnce Boarp 
(“y” indicates provision is included in the law) 


Are There Any 


State Laws 
State Obliging Em- Maximum Deduions Renan Tine) epee aAttorney General construes time off law as meaning that an 
ployer to Grant Time Off Forbidden Off in Advance | Voting Hours ||e™ployee is entitled to whatever time off is necessary for him to 
Time Off on vote up to two hours, between the time of opening and closing 
Election Day ? the polls. It does not entitle ere to any time off if the facts 
[S| | show ot no time off is needed: t is it nes saree to Sons 
PG By ee strue the section as granting two hours off regardless of necessity 
Alabama. .osbe==>>> AS a Be SIS MR hee aed Reco would be unreasonable. (Cited in 4 ops. Cal, Atty. Gen. 415) 
Arizona , Yes 2 hours V ; ; 
N bPay deductions cannot be mage for two-hour period except 
Arkansas.......... OL Pe PES ht ee Po a ee Se Seed Den eee eee ties HET Wl hea such emiplopes ta'emploved aad paid by thechourie thas 
California.......... Yes 2 hours a not specified | not specified |]296, Ch. 59, 1935 Colo. States Annot.) 
Colorado. oo... Yes 2 hours cAlthough current statute provides for time off to vote with 
ait ee. SI BND) Ue ee OWE. See Sis, cies sll Dear cetaists pay, a previous similar law was declared unconstitutional by 
C ticut INGE) et Oia ood. sere eenGe y i lar 1 declared titutional b 
ioe ate Ninf eee ee ee Illinois Supreme Court. f 
Delaware Rae F ee eet er cs ee dNo one shall be employed during the first four hours that polls 
Wore te se ke OMe Ve yalsrscestrean fil te teheretone tee Le tereee ole cev are: mek] mepegetaven caste are open. This pertains to any manufacturing, mining, mechani- 
Georgia. Stents Sinie INGER Be Soe ee eee MBN as ell une sees a cal, or mercantile establishment or any railroad corporation in 
TIdah ; ~ SE OM Oia at Bn one | |e, oe rr Pa OR he the state. Those employed at “works of necessity” may mutu- 
oe 7S Ae a ee Yes j 6 eh ~) ally agree Aide He cmplore on any four hours that the polls 
MOIS = hime eisercia= 6 Z are open that will be most convenient. 
Indiana Xes 4 hours d (d) eEmployee shall be granted sufficient time off, not to exceed 
TOWa Se Aa: oes Yes 2 hours Vv four hours. 
WRANSAS ere eos @i0- Yes 2 hours Vv fEmployer shall not threaten to discharge or reduce salaries 
K Yes 4 hours vV or wages of an employee who exercises right to vote. The 
entucky cg gig Attorney General has not ruled on whether the actual hours 
Louisiana.......... INGA Ee err a lascarrce.|) wcce ore. |} Me bazakan TENOR leg vctomsiue® board ton 
Main@ cos < incs lass RO ee ees ra ee cic Ne ie Yaa ee gLimited by statute to the first two hours that polls are open. 
Maryland Saeae aus oe Yes 4 hours e ( ) Pee bee to Ge loyees of manufacturing, mechanical or mer- 
Yes 2 hours g cantile establishments. : 
Menon oe ee INO ae Co. Serres d see Rca ae eared oc || wot a erent ; hEvery employee is entitled to time off to vote during the 
ichigan......---- : 1; eaaibel 
Minnesota a, ete LS Epon h ee pres ( ) iOn primary election days only. 
Missouri. Pee nts No abn P ‘ jElection day is legal holiday and no person shall be employed 
Mississippi. ...----- REE OE Sg excite Wit Cire UP eek eel [ROR in any manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment, 
Montana : IN Orta] tere ett etek so | eee ses | Mies mictes els except such establishments as may lawfully conduct their busi- 
he Ce Yes 2 hours2z Vv ness on a legal holiday. Those persons employed on election 
are ee ee Yes 3 hours j not specified day shall be given a leave of absence for a period of three con- 
OCVAGA....- 2 eee eee secutive hours. 
New Hampshire... . ESCO DG oo ca) GEN ee at Riera Mag kIf employer does not designate two hours, employee can 
New Jersey........ Wo ee As eRe Res ss of reer select two consecutive hours, if advance request is made. 3 
New Mexico....... Yes 2 hours uF ILaw sayp yea employee shall not be penalized for taking 
Yes 2 hours , two hours off to vote. . : 
au Stata his Nig Oe Se en ee eee ae ea, Po ee ees ase Seen oteees mMore time off must be granted if required. 
Orth Caronna.... 0 SYP ff ser ecees i ; 
ee a. eee Oa ari er ore Seta D corcymet. crac en || Peis 23 ll ear laos Attorney General has ruled that an employee is entitled to 
North Dakota.. ~... No Fei Re oa et ie 3 V aieant himeclf from his job for a reasonable time for the pur- 
Ohio Srienarar ak ligum ib um, 0 6 a eee af pose of voting. <a : 
OMB. 3. <i = = oe CUTE He oAttorney General maintains that the prohibition of wage 
alge carte) NOt See cone | eee [eee ee IR Cie deductions when the employee absents himself from his work 
Pen apienia a INoweneh eres eos (tea We ts iste ave coloys | eeeUseor Rode less in order to vote is invalid. ; ; fier tiga 
Stee) | ate Nico ie ail Sd nt eel eee ie | ame, foal OER, Res In the opinion of the Attorney General, an employer is with 
Rhode Island. ...... No gril ees ieseutl| Sarees Kl? fis ata) pad bis rights in prescribing the time allowed during 
South Carolina..... IN Geer | ene een SE hs We ear, Rocco meas oe thostatate aod be re irae Gee oa ineaed (oa 
South Dakota Yes 2 hours v the employee ample and convenient time in which to vote. 
Teiieces ae 1S CN ERS cae ce OR ee eo ( >: se qPay deductions for trorhou Pee cannot be made except 
Leith es n P. if employee is paid on an hourly basis. ; 
sae Dd oe & FE Yo 2 ei rMore than three hours off must be granted, if necessary. 
Prt on Sol plc Mone cca fei. saligl| (pelea ee ap aimee arsettr | We eeesScee serena io sie vee sDemand for time off must be written. ; 
vernon St" Rare NG aks Dae. Se ene... SEE LO tLaw specifically permits employer to make pay deductions 
Sa RS SS Rete PP OTe See GS OE ern en ee OU fs Serta for time lost in voting. ; 
Washington........ fo) epee : Proc . Ses REE ie eats x8 « uLaw applies only to primary elections; one hour off with pay. 
West Virginia. ..... es ‘ pe 
Wisconsin....... Yes 3 hours ; ae 
F not specified | not specifie 
Wyoming.......... Yes 1 hour 
= , 
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time-off policies on November 2. (See Table 2.) 
Of 200 companies who have definitely decided on their 
policy for observing Election Day this year, only four 
cooperators, or 2%, are making changes from policies 
followed on previous Election Days. In these four 
companies, the previous practice was to grant up to 
two hours off with pay. This year, however, they are 
planning to observe Election Day as a full paid 
holiday. 


STATE VOTING LAWS 


When work is to be performed on Election Day, 
employers should be familiar with the legal obliga- 
tion to grant voting time off to employees. Policies 
affecting time off on Election Day are formulated in 
most companies to conform to current regulations 
effective in the state within which the company is 
operating. As can be seen in Table 1, twenty-four 
states require that a certain number of voting hours 
off must be granted, usually with pay. 

To assist employers in determining their legal obli- 
gations to grant voting time off, THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp recently wrote to the attorney generals of the 
forty-eight states. These officials provided an up-to- 
the-minute picture of voting regulations relating to 
the following problems: 


1. Existence of regulations regarding voting time off to 
employees in private employment. 
2. The maximum time off legally required, if any. 


3. Obligation of the employer to pay for the time em- 
ployee takes off from work to vote. 
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Table 2: Changes in Granting Voting Time Off 
on Election Day 
Source: Tat CONFERENCE BOARD 


Policy 


Are you planning to change your 
policies on granting voting time 
off for Election Day, 1948? 
on sR athe ee eee oan ae 
Vndecided bi gauile cyanea iets any SB 
INotireported:;,m- cre ete 


Total tie. A ae 


4. Need of employee to request time off in advance in 
order to vote. 

5. Right of employer to designate the hours during 
which employee may vote. 


The replies of the attorney generals are contained 
in Table 1. In several cases, interpretation of the 
voting laws as they exist on the statute books was 
provided. These interpretations, where contributed, 
are entered as footnotes to Table 2. 

In states where laws relating to voting time off 
are in effect, the general practice is to penalize em- 
ployers who violate these statutes. Employers who 
refuse to grant voting time off, or who fail to pay 
employees for such time (where the law so pre- 
scribes), are almost always guilty of a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine or imprisonment, or both. 

JOHN J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Trends in Labor Relations 


Does Paternalism Pay? 


James S. Killen, who recently quit as General Mc- 
Arthur’s labor adviser, tells a humorous story of a 
paternalistic Japanese employer. As background for 
his story, he points out that the average Japanese 
enterprise historically has constituted one big happy 
paternalistic family. “Once an employee, always an 
employee,” he says, has been the rule rather than the 
exception in Japan. “If business became slack and no 
work was available, there were no layoffs; instead 
payment of wages continued.” 

Mr. Killen, who is also vice president of the AFL’s 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, tells the story in his union’s 
official journal: “A steel plant was destroyed during 
the war by bombing; the company continued to pay 
wages to its 1,500 employees. After the surrender, 
these workers formed a union, and, although they still 


were not working since the plant remained a sham- 
bles, entered into negotiations for wage increases. 
Attempts at peaceful settlement failed; the workers 
then went ‘on strike’ until finally a compromise was 
reached and the ‘strike’ was settled! Incidentally, in 
this case the workers stayed on the payroll for almost 
eighteen months until frally the employer went 
bankrupt.” 


Wages Based on State Wage Index 


The GM-UAW cost of living formula has focused 
the spotlight on automatic formulas for the compu- 
tation of pay increases. While the GM-UAW for- 
mula has received considerable praise, a criticism 
leveled at it has been that the rates of those firms 
that used this formula might get out of line with the 
wage rates of plants and offices in the same area. 
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Their wage rates might be either too high, or too 
low. The method evolved by executives of the Baker 
Manufacturing Company, Evansville, Wisconsin, to 


ov : : 
You can see that these things mean your pay includes 
an automatic adjustment, to follow the trend of Wis- 


get around this difficulty is to base their wage rates 
on their state’s wage index. 

The Baker Manufacturing Company is a nonunion- 
ized firm. Men in the shop, however, are represented 
by a shop committee. Members of the committee re- 
quested the company to set up a wage-increase system 
based on competitive wages rather than on the cost 
of living. The company,.in response, set up a system 
under which they multiply the worker’s regular wage 
rate by the index for the “Average Hourly Earnings 
for Workers in Wisconsin Manufacturing Industries.” 
To explain their automatic wage adjustment system, 
the company executives sent the workers the follow- 
ing memorandum: 


DATE: May 20, 1948 
SUBJECT: Automatic Wage Adjustment 
ATTENTION: All employees 


“As you know, your total ‘regular’ earnings based on 
your base rate plus any production bonus, are multiplied 
by a percentage to figure your actual total pay. On 
May 5, this percentage, now known as the Evansville 
Adjustment, was increased to 132%. This means that an 
employee, for example, who worked as follows: 


40 hours at 65¢ per hour..... = $26.00 Hourly earnings 
Total of all production bonuses= +6.00 Production bonus amount 
$32.00 Total regular 
. x 132% Evansville Adjustment 
would receive....... $42.24 Total 


“The size of the Evansville Adjustment is automatic- 
ally figured out, and no person has anything to do with 
setting the figure. 


“Here is how the system works. The Industrial Com- 
mission in Madison figures out, each month, the Average 
Hourly Earnings of Workers in Wisconsin Manufacturing 
Industries, and sends us this figure, which we will call 
the Wisconsin Index. 


“The latest Wisconsin Index is 132. When the company 
receives it, it is multiplied by a number called the 
‘Evansville Factor’ to fit our situation. This factor is 
now set at 1, and since 132% X1=132%, it means that 
the Wisconsin Index is used just as it comes, as the Evans- 
ville Adjustment. On rare occasions when the Evans- 
ville Factor is changed, for example, due to flat-rate 


adjustments, notice of the change is given to all em- — 


ployees and the change is made only after discussion with 
the shop committee. 


“Since the Wisconsin Index usually reaches us just 
after the end of the month, we have decided to make 
changes, when they occur, on the fifth of the month. The 
‘Effective Date’ is the fifth, or the first day after that 
the current Wisconsin Index arrives. For practical 
reasons, the Evansville Adjustment used on your pay is 
the one in effect at the time the pay is figured. To save 
a lot of work the Evansville Adjustment will always be 
used ‘rounded off’ to the nearest whole per cent. 


ve 


consin Manufacturing Wages, that is simple and easy 


to apply. If you have any question, please contact 


(names) who will be very happy to explain.” 


In commenting on the use of their wage index, the 
company’s statistician states: “A statistical inspec- 
tion shows that in the present period, the wage series 
and the cost of living series are highly correlated.” He 
adds that use of the wage index “aids us in keeping 
in a competitive position with the surrounding plants 
with whom we compete for labor.” 


Noncomplying Unions Losing Ground 


Gleanings from the labor press last month showed 
that unions that have not complied with the Taft- 
Hartley Act by filing noncommunist affidavits and 
other data are losing ground on two fronts: (1) They 
are losing status as certified bargaining representa- 
tives; (2) They ‘are losing membership. 

An indication of what is happening to noncomplying 
unions as certified bargaining representatives is given 
by the International Woodworker (International 
Woodworkers, CIO). The union paper presents an 
analysis of sixty-one NLRB decertification elections? 
held up to April 30, 1948, that shows: 

1. Noncomplying unions participated in thirty-five de- 
certification elections; won five and lost thirty. 

2. Complying unions participated in twenty-six decer- 
tification elections; won seventeen and lost nine. 

3. Of the twenty-two unions that won decertification 
elections, seventeen were complying unions, four were 
noncomplying, and the status of the other was unknown. 
Of the thirty-nine unions that lost decertification elections, 
thirty were noncomplying, and nine had complied. 


Noncomplying unions are suffering from wholesale 
desertions from their ranks, according to the labor 
papers. In Philadelphia, the entire membership of 
the CIO’s United Credit Store Employees’ Union, 
according to the AFL News Service, bolted the CIO 
to affiliate with the AFL’s Retail Clerks International 
Association. 

According to Work (Catholic Labor Alliance), two 
CIO white-collar unions, the United Public Workers 
and the United Office and Professional Workers, “both 
in the staunchly left-wing column,” found that thou- 
sands of their members were either seceding or threat- 
ening to secede. Work says that two other CIO 
unions which are complying with the act—the United 
Paper Workers and the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipyard Workers—promptly set up catch-all 
affiliates and put out welcome signs for the secession- 
ists. = 

1In an NLRB decertification election, the employees vote on 


whether they want the union that has been representing them 
to represent them no longer. If a majority of employees in the 


bargaining unit vote against that union, then it is out. 
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The United Automobile Worker (UAW-CIO) says 
that 20,000 former members of the noncomplying 
United Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO, have 
affiliated with the UAW. The new members com- 
prise the National Association of Die Casting Work- 
ers, a group that merged with UMMSW in 1942. The 
present exodus of the NADCW resulted from dis- 
agreement with the UMMSW over its leaders’ failure 
to sign noncommunist affidavits. 


JAMEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Adminstration 


Labor Press Highlights’ 


Avoid Courts on Overtime on Overtime: Green 


Avoid court suits on overtime on overtime and stick 
to collective bargaining settlements is AFL President Wil- 
liam Green’s advice to affiliated union heads. According to 
the AFL Weekly News Service, Mr. Green also told the 
union heads that the Supreme Court decision on double 
overtime would affect existing overtime practices in only a 
few cases. The AFL leader, says the News Service, warned 
that the Goodwin-Wiley bill, if enacted, might encourage 
evasions of the basic requirements of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


“T-H Act Can't Burden Foremen” 


Foremen’s Association President Carl Brown, summing 
up his thoughts on the Taft-Hartley Act in the union’s 
magazine, The Supervisor, concludes: “As long as the anti- 
labor law remains unchanged, foremen are in an envious 
position. They are free of all the onerous regulations and 
restrictions in their pursuit of collective bargaining.” 


UMW Aids Paraplegic Miners 


Eighty-nine paraplegic miners are now at the Vallejo, 
California, rehabilitation center under the UMWA welfare 
fund program, reports the United Mine Workers Journal. 
Since June 11, adds the Journal, 124 of the most seriously 
handicapped victims of mine disasters have been placed in 
specialized hospitals. 


Voting Rights for the Quick and Dead 


“You don’t even have to work for the company these 
days to have your vote counted ‘no’ in an NLRB union 
security election,” says Organized Labor (AFL Building 
Trades Council, California). In an Oklahoma union-shop 
election, ten of the thirty-seven men on the NLRB eligible 
list were laid off the day before the election and did not 
vote. The union shop won, 23-4. But, says Organized Labor, 
the NLRB insisted that the ten men who were laid off be 
counted as “no” votes. 

1From the August labor press. 
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The AFL publication also says that if a South Carolina 
company had had its way, even the dead would have voted 
in a union security election. The company submitted a list 
of eligible voters that, according to Organized Labor, was 
found to include hospitalized workers, fired workers, and 
dead men. 


500,000 Steelworkers Average 13 Cents Raise 


The average hourly wage rise of 13 cents granted by 
United States Steel has now spread to 500,000 union mem- 
bers in the steel-producing industry, says Steel Labor 
(United Steelworkers of America, CIO). As negotiations 
with fabricating and processing companies continue, adds 
Steel Labor, the increase will seep through the entire steel 
industry. 


Oil Workers Net Heavy Gains 


O. A. Knight, CIO Oil Workers’ chief, credits his union 
with increasing the purchasing power of 250,000 American 
oil workers by $338 million since V-J day. In his annual 
report, as quoted in the Oil Worker (Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, CIO), Mr. Knight says the three wage 
drives since the end of the war have netted an average in- 
crease of 65 cents an hour, or $1,352 a year, for each oil 
worker. 


Says Ford Workers’ “Yes” Cost $75,000 


In what the International Woodworker (International 
Woodworkers of America, CIO) claims was the biggest union 
shop consent election so far held, the workers at Ford 
Motor Company approved the union shop by a vote of 
88,943 to 1,214. Eligible voters numbered 98,989. Accord- 
ing to the Woodworker, the consent election cost taxpayers 
$75,000. 


Big Blankout 


The CIO News of August 9, 1948, confronted its readers 
with a blank front page. A two-line, small-type caption in 
the center of the white space gave this explanation: “This 
page is as bare as the record of accomplishment of the 
Eightieth Congress at its special session.” 


Rieve Flays NLRB ‘Front’ Ruling 


An NLRB ruling barring the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, from a representation election ballot has 
been blasted by TWUA President Emil Rieve as “exceeding 
the intention of Congress in turning the Taft-Hartley Act 
against unions.” No local unions have filed noncommunist 
affidavits, says Mr. Rieve in Teatile Labor (Textile Workers, 
CIO) , because TWUA and not the local acts as the bar- 
gaining representative. Carried to its logical conclusions, 
adds the TWUA chief, the NLRB ruling would nullify 
TWUA’s 700 union-shop election victories. To meet the 
emergency, reports Textile Labor, Rieve ordered the local 
union to file under the act. 


Haroip Srreciirz 
Dwision of Personnel Administration 
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SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tae Conrmrencer Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


————_—_— 
1948 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest Latest 
July June May April March Feb, Aravions Month aay 
Previous Year 
Month! Previous 
Clerical salary rates? 

Billing machine operator.............. median in dollars Sik +e i 40 

Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|| median in dollars efoe te nie 42 

Officesbovior girl...) one ce eek. median in dollars ane ae Bick 31 

Stenographer <CECASSee SAR BRE See median in dollars Lae doc Tey, hie: 43 

Telephone switchboard operator......... median in dollars ere +e Oe. 43 

Senjonconytypistiec toc hee ceca: median in dollars Boe: a ne ae 39 
nsumers’ Price Index 

Food. afar stahavevaraik Wate aunts © cnielerels soca .cvactzayeue Jan. 1939=100 224.5 221.8 219.6 216.8 210.9 213 2 198.5 +1.2] +13.1 

Housing Gb RR ee eee Jan. 1939=100 110.7 110.7 110.1 110.1 110.1 109.9 104.7 0 +5.7 

Clothing eens Crattciwatiatne Mee Oh eek Jan. 1989=100 155.6 155.9 |r 156.1 |r 156.2 156.8 156.5 149.2 —0.2 +4.3 
1 CY TS Reiile, S oo RE ee ae Jan. 1989=100 168.0 168.2 168.4 168.2 168.5 168.1 161.3 —0.1 +4.2 
Mi Te 5 oo ee nen ee Jan. 1989=100 145.1 145.5 145.8 146.0 146.8 146.7 139.0 0.3 +4.4 

ns oe eine tered PPEeY Rey Eat Jan. 1939 =100 124.6 | 192.2] 121.5] 120.5] 120.3] 120.3] 112.7]/ +2.0| +10.6 
Electricity eRe n a ta iS aiciGte Sait sens Jan. 1989=100 96.3 90.1 89.8 89.8 89.9 89.8 88.1 +0.2 +2.5 

a5. = SeisTaisiainiailisin: GS wa. S/a:0is(9ieiki sles) + Jan. 1939=100 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.8 0 +0.1 

Housefurnishings. <0... 02--+-<4 <405- Jan, 1939 =100 157.2 |r 156.2 | 156.2; 156.4] 156.3] 156.0] 148.4]) 40.6] 45.9 

Sundries Ate PEA, Se | EIT Toe Jan. 1989 =100 146.7 |r 146.6 Ir 145.4 |r 145.4 |r 145.1 143.8 138.3 +0.1 +6.1 

AU Se ee ere eee ae Jan. 1939 =100 165.5 |r 164.4 |r 163.2 |r 162.3 | 160.3] 160.6] 151.7]/ +0.7] +9.1 

pean Mow of dollar to. caesar Jan. 1939 dollars 60.4 |r 60.8 61.3 |r 61.6 62.4 62.3 65.9 0.7 -8.3 

ROCIII PREM Bcd creak aiictenie'e wish 6. 6'< iia. 1935-39 =100 aerate yale 170.5 169.3 166. 167. : 
peel 7 9} 167.5] 157.1] +0.7| +9.3 
Beginning in period... ............... number ee p30 Ip 275 275 225 200 379 || +12.7] -18.2 
WROrkers InVOIVEd = ccc coe cece thousands ston Wo Aisa alGyss 175 500 70 448 0 63.2 
FLotaliman days idles. <..c9.. 5 «sce thousands .... |p 2,000 |p 4,100 8,000 6,000 725 | 3,960 || -51.2 | -49.5 
Turnover rates in manufacturi’g(BLS) 

Separationaoe iia. sides 28 20164 pean? 4.3 4.7 4.5 4.2 4.7 2.3) -10.6 
Ae NE oir on mena syed ayes « Deets 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.5 3.1 0 -9.7 
ME MPEUADEOUS Soe nee Lion care ies ss nan Pp it al 1 a1 nll 1 0 0 
Msecharves aes Se. ction p 4 3 4 4 4 4 || 483.3 0 
Rnyelincpcg dis ~ pps Coke seems so) P 9 11 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.1] —18.2] -18.2 

ACLESSIONS BEER Sere inisisois teres yd es ie Coll 4.0 4.0 3.9 5.5 || +34.1 0 


Wage Earners . 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
MANMINvE, MOUTYS 25 ooo G oes. tata 
DOCKING Soc cats tighoiae tne 
Hours per production worker.......... 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
MARTIN gE OUT eileen a ath, 


average in dollars 
average in dollars 
average per week 


average in dollars 
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BRECK y etyente Peters erence tose theres average in dollars 3 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.0 39.7 40.2 40.7 40.6 40.3 +0 
Pimployinient sos 2 a Sessereye jaye ls sik So as 1923 =100 126.9 126.3 128.2 129.9 129.7 127.4 +0 
otal ronM NOUTS. vc. c.cs:ciees os es «cre 1923 =100 103.2 | 101.9} 104.7] 107.4] 107.0] 104.3] +1 
Payroligestsh tees. vovdecs eee cs 1923 = 100 276.4 |r 270.0 275.1 281.5 279.1 259.8 +2 
Wage-rate increases...............-.. average per cent 6.4 6.6 6.4 (fe 9.5 8.7 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 7.0 3.0 2.6 1.6 3.2 8.6 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Earnings, hourly.) 2.2 ossicles average in dollars a 1.320 | 1.206 +9.5 
weekly ocescucevses ers POSS average in dollars a 57.86 | 53.41 +8.3 
Hours per wage earner...........---. average per week a 43.4 43.8 0.9 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Harnings, nourlyssees tear. olgis hs ses average in dollars a1.418 | 1.316 +7.8 
Ph a ee eR ee OR ...|| average in dollars a 61.41] 56.48 +8.7 
Hours per wage earner..............-- average per week a 42.6 42.2 +0.9 
Class I railroads* 
Farnings, Bourlys:, sacciesaconisie + »,ccorie sei average in dollars 1.324] 1.354] 1.189 -2.2) +11.4 
WEGKI YE de cete te. ht ie ie olacnits average in dollars 65.55 | 67.43 | 59.07 -2.8 | +11.0 
‘Real” weekly earnings..............- 1923 = 100 163.7 | 168.0 | 157.1 2.6) +4.2 
Hours per wage earner..........-....- average per week |} .... sae sae, ne 49.5 49.8 49.7 -0.6 0.4 
Agricultural wage rates per month‘ (BAE)| average in dollars |} 110.00 | .... peel OSS 00%] Seon .... | 103.00} +7.8] +6.8 
With boardee. cater tes sleiatero.c's ie ae average in dollars || 105.00} .... es S700 meee HF 98.70 || +8.2] +6.4 
Without board....... See Ape average in dollars |} 121.00} .... 8 eniel 1S 00m ieee oc .... | 114.00} +7.1 |] 46.1 
New York City metro. area, seventeen : 4 
manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly.............. Tos average in dollars 1,463 | 1.457 | 1.453} 1.450] 1.446| 1.984]] 40.4] +48.7 
Week Vc Nici sce oictosdbets = cites average in dollars 58.37 | 56.82 | 57.39 | 57.86 | 58.56 | 57.30 +2.7} +1.9 
Hours per production worker. ........ || average per week 39.9 39.0 39.5 39.9 40.5 41.4 || +2.3 -3.6 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. : *Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 
‘Medion. of the middle 50%. Naw series; pecviodsly the modal salary was reported ‘As of first day of month, aJanuary, 1948 
i pPreliminary _-~ Revised 


in this table. 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


OTH average hourly and average weekly earn- Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 


ings of production workers surged ahead in June Industries, 1929 to Date 


to a new peak level. Actual hours, real weekly earn- Source: Tum ConrerEnce Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


ings, employment, man hours and payrolls also rose 
in the twenty-five manufacturing industries regularly 
surveyed. Wage-rate increases were the greatest 
in recent months. The average for all workers com- 
bined was 0.4%. The meat-packing and lumber and 
millwork industries reflected the largest gains—3.6% 
and 2.8%, respectively. 


| 
ACTUAL EARNINGS / “REAL = WEEKLY 


The wartime peak of $1.111 for hourly earnings was 
established in June, 1945. Since then, the average has 
moved generally upward to reach $1.450 this June. 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 


Source: Tat Conrerence Boarp ary) 1935 = 1941. 1947 1942 ©1943 ar “i945 1946 1947 1948 

25 Manufacturing Industries The over-all increase in this three-year period was 

Dats 30.5%. The June figure was the twenty-ninth con- 

secutive high point in the series, 1.2% above the 

bas ada © previous peak reached in May and 7.6% higher than 

UE for J oa ike ens ere ees One 8.6% 8.7% the June, 1947, level. Rises occurred in twenty-one 

ects Seber SAREE sanded be Ph te of the twenty-five industries. Only the boot and 

September eee. oo cece 2.9 5.9 shoe, furniture, iron and steel and hardware groups 

erty eer oa an gate a 4.9 showed declines—all slight—between May and June. 

OVEMbEers aah coke as 4.6 6.4 : és : 

December 8... hk. abies 1.1 7.5 The greatest gains were in the automobile (4.1%) 

[948 QVannary: ipavecie: cals eGie v.00 vee 2.5 8.0 and meat-packing (5.1%) industries, following labor 

Pebeaarys (250. a6. tenets 3.2 9.5 settlements in June. Over the year, the increase in 

eee ape a! ue the percentage of the more highly paid skilled workers 

OR ae, “oa entae ReamP oe net 3.0 6.6 contributed in raising the general level of hourly 
PLL ee an eos os tl ee? 7.0 6.4 earnings. 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average | Average 
Actual Nominal 


Average | Average 


Date Hmly Weekly Hours per | Hours per Actual 


i Hourly Earnin Weekly Earnings 
Earnings | Earnings |pycitctea| price . Yn | Week per | Employ: | Risa | Payroll 
Worker | Worker Production} ment Hours 
Actual Real? Actual Real? Worker 

MOAT AUN sad. oa hoes $1.347 | $54.25 40.3 41.0 249.0 195.6 203.9 160.2 81.9 127.4 104.3 259.8 
WV arate arent dteiars diss 1.354 53.61 39.7 40.9 250.3 195.9 201.5 157.7 80.7 125.5 101.3 252.9 

PATI GUISUS ttre nics sie 1.367 54.29 39.7 40.8 252.7 194.2 204.0 156.8 80.7 126.2 101.8 257.4 
September.......... 1.383 55.96 40.5 40.8 255.6 193.2 210.3 159.0 82.3 127.6 105.0 268.3 
Octoberne3e7 se. 1.386 56.60 40.9 40.9 256.2 192.6 212.7 159.9 83.1 127.9 106.3 272.0 
November.......... 1.395 56.78 40.8 40.9 257.9 192.5 213.4 159.3 82.9 128.8 106.8 274.9 
December........... 1.401 57.54 41.1 40.9 259.0 190.9 216.2 159.3 83.5 130.1 108.6 281.3 

1948 January............ 1.406 57.35 40.9 40.9 259 .9 190.0 Q15.5 157.5 83.1 130 

Beébraaryarats. sti’ 1,412 57.27 | 40.6 40.9 261.0 192.9 915.2 159.1 82.5 retah Hele : 
Miarchicea ees oc. 1.417 57.67 40.7 40.9 261.9 194.0 216.7 160.5 82.7 129.9 107.4 281.5 
PAT) lame tere ie eae 1.423 (ithe) 40.2 40.8 263.0 192.5 214.6 157.1 81.7 128.2 104.7 Q75.1 
IMlasy Srteteatees.« chant sci 1.433 56. 88r 39.7 40.8 264.9 192.8 Q213.8r| 155.6r 80.7 126.3 101.9 270.0r 
DANNY, coathe fF eAG Meeps 1.450 57.96 40.0 40.7 268.0 193.9 217.8 157.6 81.3 126.9 103.2 276 .4 


See footnotes on page 462 rRevised 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JUNE, 1948 


Nore: Hourly earnings are rot wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


INDUSTRY 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


Weekly Actual Nominal 
May June May June May June May 
469 60.97 59.84 41.0 40.7 40.3 40.2 
574r 61.94 59.10r 37.8 37.5 40.3 40.5 
096 40.74 38.85 37.2 35.5 40.1 40.1 
.490 59.28 58.49 39.2 39.3 40.2 40.3 
.278r 50.01 49 .73r 38.& 38.9r 40.2 40.2 
228 48.69 48.75 39.9 39.9 41.¢ 41.5 
436 58.98 57.35 40.3 39.9 40.3 40.3 
.882 55.63 56.10 40.4 40.6 41.5 41.4 
Allyde/ 48.71 46 23 40.1 39.3 40.9 41.2 
Oda 62.60 59.93 39.9 38.0 40.5 40.3 
383 55.89 55.63 40.0 40.2 41.4 41.3 
.616 59.66 58.93 39.3 38.9 41.5 41.6 
.300 59.97 60.05 43.9 46.2 40.9 40.9 
.403 58.62 57.92 41.2 41.3 40.2 40.1 
854 61.08 60.43 44.7 44.6 41.9 41.9 
. 262 53.95 52.35 41.9 41.5 42.0 42.0 
705 70.29 69.01 40.9 40.5 40.8 40.8 
. 820 69.60 69.86: 37.3 38.4 39.8 39.8 
.610 STN 56.85 38.0 37.6 37.9 38.0 
.665 61.90 60.46 37.0 36.3 37.0 By fa 
.3805 51.61 51.63 $9.5 39.6 39.2 39.2 
. 266 51.51 50.81 40.6 40.1 40.3 40.3 
. 384 57.41 57.79 41.4 41.8 41.3 41.2 
.396 57 .'74 58.64 41.3 42.0 42.1 42.0 
367 56.97 56.66 41.5 41.5 40.2 40.2 
445 59.32 58.60 40.6 40.5 40.8 40.8 
443 59.98 59.06 41.0 40.9 40.6 40.5 
422 59.85 58.37 41.0 41.0 41.2 41.0 
.515 62.43 62.45 40.8 41.2 41.1 41.2 
2315 55.94 56.15 40.8 40.8 40.7 40.8 
-444 58.46 57.16 40.0 39.6 40.6 40.6 
433 57.96 56. 88r 40.0 39.7 40.7 40.8 
. 282 52.33 52.82 40.5 41.2 39.6 39.6 
.760r 71.86 71 .28F 40.1 40.5r 40.2 40.2 
f 436 58.10 57.04r 40.0 Sey / 40.7 40.7 
-A14r 55.39 54. 96r 39.2 38.9 40.1 40.1 
.579 57.06 59.07 36.4 37.4 40.3 40.2 


Hourly 
June 
Aprici titel implementl soar osk ick awn mie hon 1.488 
BULOMOnUeHeme ne eee Sot eee ts ae 1.639 
BOO ANG shOC swe Me aer Mei ee a be aS Fay 1,095 
Rhernicale. saan e stn: USN Ree Sak. We oak 1,511 
avon produces ache. a. crocs ee eh .e 1.289 
QUO NOrth yee tien. Gee Kin ene ae te aie, Pe oe 1.220 
Blecisieel thanalacturing s,s Lao len n' (iui Cewe dis 1,463 
MUEMIMT ES, oa cege wie. se eite hic che « Heme Ge Os ashok 1.378 
PAOsiery And KNIT POOUKS = He kackeen food edict Seances 1.216 
LSGVAR ATO GET) OS iia cite aad aaa let 9 oe ee et ee 1.569 
Leather tanning and finishing...............0.0c0 sees 1.398 
MI bar and Work Ne ayn ask oc hice cckhos Teele ahs oo 1.520 
leas nackinge ner MMe ee ch, Cte, Gre Gach names bac 1.366 
PAing andsvarninhy acne eed wen ee eee locks olan 1.422 
PAPE AN Dil ses ot ok Or aleldlcwiexhes Mea «Sind « PARAS 1.367 
PEDO PROGUCES en oes otal e eon ees OR dela ee Gh, oe 1.288 
Printing —hools'and gobo... J. Sscswisasc cnioo os swine eens 1.720 
Printing—news and maganne.. oo. cs. e ns cae ese 1.864 
LTR On Lei teens Seep, (an ok, Ee 2 1.520 
he Malbber tares antl LUDEIS, ck prick « Minkinibcnicnesbae <s 1.675 
So thier rubber Products 50.5. fie. ae ce ee ak Clea 1.308 
RIGA eR y Ore | INNER. Se dee tod he, SA ids, Blsielodin Seis. ote 1.270 
VERE sc SS Sa ee ee Ne See ne ee ee 1.386 
Bee MROGIEH BNO WOPStEd” QOGUS len mianus.ces 6 Ooo case nse 1.397 
Soother woolen products * wae cie esse i yes eee ee. cen 1.372 
Foundries and machine shops...............200eee0ees 1.462 
PIANOS ae oe rine venice ecen c eee sek 1.465 
2. Machines and machine tools,...........--eeeee00: 1.461 
So Heavy equipment. nc access eg oS es es teen eG 1.531 
Sa Hardware anil siiatl, PALts 2 saiea- <iele eiefeiege oso Betas 1.372 
ba Other productisteemascuns asiabeiie-<iis tae esos 1.461 
RIES ee orice ene yc erlarne eae Dee close ore age ton cous 1.450 1 
RAEN nao OE Chile See SES Ces Goo aw be Booed 1.291 1 
Petroletrm TENN. oe 2 shoals sen c daeee vo eek le ess Be 1.791 1 
J SOS PAST Be Se. 2 nt Sens ae ae ae ae, Sere 1.454 1 
rae Sp erate ee ae hd OR i ot ewe a ao oe 1.415 1 
SoU oe ees Sais abun oa abi eemise ales 1.568 1 


See footnotes on page 462. 


The combination of increased hourly earnings and 
actual hours worked served to raise weekly earnings 
1.9% over the month. The June average of $57.96 
was a new peak, approximated only in March of this 
year, when the level was $57.67. In eighteen of the 
twenty-five industries the weekly return was higher 
in June. Outstanding were the hosiery, boot and shoe 
and automobile industries with increases averaging 
5.47%, 4.97% and 4.87%, respectively. Since June, 1947, 
there has been a rise of 6.8% in actual weekly earn- 
ings and since January, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel formula, they have gone up 89.3%. By 
contrast, during this latter period, actual hours have 
dropped 0.5%. Since additional overtime payments 
are thus eliminated from the pattern, this expansion 
of actual weekly earnings can be attributed to wage- 
rate increases. 


REAL EARNINGS 


As indicated in last month’s publication, the series 
for real hourly and real weekly earnings have been 


revised to incorporate changes made in the United 
States consumers’ price index compiled by THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp. The base of the real indexes, how- 
ever, continues to be 1923, while the consumers’ price 
index series is now available on a new base, January 
1939=100. Real weekly earnings, this June, were 
1.3% above the May index, but 1.6% below that of 
June, 1947.: Since the wartime peak of March, 1945, 
they have declined 13.3%. Actual weekly earnings 
rose 13.7% in this same interval; the 29.8% in- 
crease in consumers’ prices was, therefore, the de- 
termining factor in the “real” decline. 


HOURS 


The length of the average work week was slightly 
longer in June than in May, as a result of increases 
in fifteen individual industries. The largest rise— 
5.0%—prevailed in iron and steel plants, which had 
been affected by widespread shutdowns in May. The 
second largest—4.8%—occurred in boot and shoe es- 
tablishments. This was the first evidence of resumed 
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activity within the industry in recent months. Over 
the year, actual working hours in all industries com- 
bined have been reduced 0.7%. 

Nominal hours, the scheduled number of hours of 
operation of a plant, shift or department, dropped 
somewhat in June. The latest level of 40.7 hours was 
the lowest since December, 1941. Production workers 
in the paper and paper products industry had the 
longest nominal week, one of 42.0 hours. Those in the 
rubber industry averaged the shortest week, 37.9 
hours. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


For the first time in three months, total employ- 
ment expanded. The June index of 126.9 (1923= 
100), however, was only 0.5% above the previous 
month’s level. The changes that occurred among the 
individual industries during June were fairly evenly 
distributed; ten registered declines and fifteen in- 
creases. With labor stoppages overcome, both the 
meat-packing and automobile industries showed a 
sharp: increase in the number of workers employed 
between May and June. Since September, 1945, the 
month following V-J day, employment has risen 
22.39. 

Payrolls were 2.4% larger in June than the preced- 
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ing month, as a result of increases in both employ- 
ment and weekly earnings. The June index of 276.4 
(1923100) was 6.4% higher than in June, 1947, and 
more than twice the index of January, 1941. 


CEMENT 


A general decline in actual hours was noted in 
June for all male workers in cement plants. The aver- 
age for unskilled workers reflected the greatest drop, 
7.0%; that of skilled workers was only 0.4 hour, or 
1.0%, below the May level of 41.3 hours. Despite a 
rise in average hourly earnings, the weekly return for 
both groups was lower in June than the previous 
month because of the reduction in the length of the 
work week. Total employment in the industry rose 
2.1% over the month, with the unskilled male workers 
absorbing the larger proportion of accessions. Wage- 
rate increases for the composite averaged 0.5%, the 
same in June as in May. 


PETROLEUM 


Hourly earnings of workers in petroleum refineries 
continued on their upward path in June. They aver- 
aged $1.791, the highest point yet recorded in the 
series. The latest month-to-month rise was 1.8%; the 
year-to-year rise, 11.7%. Weekly earnings, also at a 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JUNE, 1948 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Total Man Hours 


Weekly Employment Payrolls 
Tee Hourly, Actual —— 
Actual Real? 

June May June May June May June May June May June May 
Agricultural implement................ 267.6 | 264.2 | 221.6 | 217.5 | 160.3 | 158.8 | 202.9 | 199.6 | 168.0 | 164.1 | 449.6 | 434.1 
atomsabilells ph ole as gxaenedo. 259.3 | 249.17] 205.5 | 196.17] 148.7 | 142.77] 136.0 | 126.4r| 107.7 | 99.47] 279.5 | 24797 
Boobanda wetter tices sisi eck 208.6 | 208.8 | 168.9 | 161.1 | 122.2 | 117.2 | 101.8 | 100.5 | 82.5| 77.7] 171.9 | 161.9 
Chemicals: a ae Rabe 297.4 | 293.3 | 230.1 | 227.1 | 166.5 | 165.3 | 205.7 | 204.8 | 159.4 | 159.1 | 473.3 | 465.1 
Gitte Notte Neri 2b feu ae. 274.2 | 274.8 | 229.2 | 229.5 | 165.8] 167.0] 44.2] 44.8| 36.9| 37.4 | 101.3 | 102.8 
Electrical manufacturing.............. 257.6 | 252.8 | 217.7 | 211.7 | 157.5 | 154.1 | 262.5 | 266.7 | 221.3 | 299-7 | 571.5 | 564.6 
Ga ire ap AP a 266.5 | 267.3 | 223.1 | 224.9 | 161.4 | 163.7 | 142.1 | 144.2 | 119.1 | 121.4 | 317.0 | s94/8 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 318.3 | 808.1 | 275.7 | 261.6 | 199.5 | 190.4] 96.5] 97.8] 83.6] 838.0 | 266.1 | 255.8 
Aeontandisteel', 28; « divs atin . axes 263.3 | 264.6 | 182.9 | 175.1 | 132.3 | 197.4 | 129.6 | 128.3 | 89.7 | 84.5 | 237.0 | 904.7 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 287.7 | 284.6 | 241.3 | 240.2 | 174.6] 174.8] 72.5 | 71.8] 60.9| 60.7 | 174.9 | 172.6 
Lumber and millwork.............-..- 321.4 | $20.5 | 254.7 | 251.6 | 184.3] 188.1] 55.0] 54.9| 48.7| 43.2] 140.1 | 138.1 
Meat packing. .......0.0..0cc0cceeees 288.8 | 274.8 | 254.8 | 255.1 | 184.4] 185.7] 101.1 | 90.5 | 89.3 | 84.2 | 257.6 | 230.9 
Paiitrand. varnishes odacreiecbes wide o 252.6 | 249.2 | 223.3 | 220.6 | 161.6 | 160.6 | 171.9 | 170.7 | 151.6 | 150.9 | 383.9 376.6 
Paper and pulp. ...............000--. 271.2 | 268.7 | 234.2 | 231.7 | 169.5 | 168.6 | 151.9 | 151.1 | 181.1 | 180.1 | 355.7 | 350.1 
Paper products...........0ccceeeecues 281.8 | 276.1 | 241.4 | 234.2 | 174.7] 170.5 | 193.8 | 191.6 | 166.6 | 163.6 | 466.6 | 448.7 
Printing—book and job................ 263.4 | 261.1 | 234.7 | 230.4 | 169.8 | 167.7 | 150.2 | 150.0 | 133.8 | 182.3 | 352.5 345.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 269.0 | 262.6 | 222.9 | 223.7 | 161.3 | 162.8 | 151.4 | 156.1 | 125.5 | 138.2 | 387.5 | 349.9 
Raber cc ete coe 242.8 | 241.2 | 205.9 | 202.8 | 149.0 | 147.6 | 193.9 | 195.6 | 113.5 | 113.8 | 275.7 | 975.0 
Bile At Say Mea osc okcoahhea dct 256.0 | 255.2 | 223.7 | 220.6 | 161.9 | 160.6 | 98.2| 97.6] 85.7| 84.1 | 219.7 | 215.3 
SO 5.2. Pie Men. 274.5 | 274.1 | 239.5 | 241.1 | 173.3] 175.5 | 90.3] 90.0] 78.7] 79.2 | 2168 | e170 
Foundries and machine shops........... 255.1 | 252.2 | 209.1 | 206.6 | 151.3 | 150.4 | 187.1 | 138.2 | 112.3 | 112.9 | 286.7 | 285.5 
1. Foundries......... Nw, ene 248.3 | 244.6 | 202.6 | 199.5 | 146.6 | 145.2 | 161.7 | 161.5 | 192.1 | 181.6 | 327.6 | 309.0 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 266.1 | 259.0 | 219.2 | 218.8 | 158.6 | 155.6 | 127.8 | 130.6 | 105.2 | 107.6 | 280.1 279.2 
3. Heavy equipment................ 228.5 | 226.1 | 189.1 | 189.1 | 136.8 | 137.6 | 108.9 | 110.4| 90.2 | 92.8 | 205.9 | 208.8 
4. Hardware and small parts.......... 268.0 | 268.6 | 225.5 | 226.8 | 163.2 | 164.7 | 145.0 | 145.2 | 191.9 | 199.1 | 397-0 | 908.6 
6. Other products................... 260.9 | 257.9 | 213.9 | 209.1 | 154.8 | 152.2 | 140.0 | 140.5 | 114.8 | 118.9 | 299.5 | 203.8 
Sh ANDORTRIESN. LEM eLL Wa, Cee 268.0 | 264.9 | 217.8 | 218.87] 157.6 | 155.67] 126.9 | 126.8 | 103.2 | 101 9 | 976.4 | 270.07 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no ind iven for the following: i i 
goods, 0 ther woolen prot coment, Peotnca a iciees a ae Hema je ellowing: Es Aid abuse rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
footnotes on page 462, 
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new peak level in June, averaged $71.86. A rather 
sharp increase in employment occurred between May 
and June, with 3.1% additional unskilled and 2.1% 
additional skilled workers on the payrolls. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


For the second successive month, total employment 
in the industry has changed insignificantly. However, 
in contrast to May, the number of women workers 
dropped. The decline amounted to 7.4%. There was 
a slight gain in employment in the unskilled and 
skilled and semiskilled groups. During June, little 
change in payroll statistics was shown. The average 
hourly return for all workers increased only 0.1 cent; 
the work week of 39.2 hours was lengthened 0.3 hour; 
average weekly earnings rose to $55.39. 

Total employment declined 5.1% over the month, 
with the greatest decline of 9.9% shown in the un- 
skilled group. While average hourly earnings for all 


workers were $1.568, a slight decline of 1.0 hour in the 
number of hours worked lowered average weekly earn- 
ings 3.4% to $57.06. Only the unskilled group showed 
an increase in average hourly earnings. The greatest 
decrease in employment occurred within that group; 
most of those dropped were probably the lowest paid, 
thus resulting in the group’s average hourly earnings 
being raised. 
LABOR STATISTICS IN JUNE 

Hourly earnings rose to a new peak of $1.450 in 
June. This was 1.2% above the May average and 
7.6% higher than in June, 1947. Since 1929, the in- 
crease has been 145.8%, 

Weekly earning for all production workers were 
1.9% higher in June than in May. The average was 
6.8% more than in June of last year and 103.0% more 
than during 1929. 

Real weekly earnings, now reported in a revised 
series first published last month, rose 1.3% in June. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, JUNE, 1948 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


All Male 


Average Earnings in Dollars 
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Automobile’. .... 2 ee oe eee eee 


Cotton—North:.< a25 2. 3. Gate las 
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Tromand steel Wiee.c oars oes oes sews 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
JUNE, 1948 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Skilled and Semiskilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 
per Week per 


Production Worker 


Average Hours 
per Week per 


ee Hourly Weekly Froduction Worker Hourly Weekly 

June_|_May | _June | May | June | May | June | May | June _} May | June _| May __ 
1 i 1.358 | 1.3187] 53.74 | 52.067] 39.6 61.74r] 41.3 41.0 
Fee te ee ke lew apr. a, Seaside 24 (909/157 G88. 4 61.377| 37.8 | 37.6 
Bootiand shoes pe vaseitnern eRe ancient .T12 | _.721 | 26.70 | 24.91 | 37.5 re .79 | 38.0 Phi, 
Chemical, otter er oe cece cof LoDo PL, 808" 152.43 | S185 | S078 63.62 | 39.4 ane 

Rayon producing escarole 1.083 | 1.0827} 42.15 | 42.297) 38.9 53.33r) 39.3 a r 
Cotton—North tr, genet sani sclen> cacao: 1.178 | 1,192 | 48.11 | 49.02 | 40.8 55.34 | 41.7] 41.6 
Electrical manufacturing.............,.| 1-261 | 1.280 | 50.84 | 49.22 | 40.8 63.36 | 41.1 | 40.8 
FREE Sk eu ee aie 1.075 | 1.071 | 44.05 | 43.47 | 41.0 58.65 | 40.5 | 40.7 
Hosiery and knit goods ea can, 6) ee a 1 092 1.051 49.27 47.09 45.1 68.07 42.6 41.0 
rontandsteeltcc eee ee oe otee oan 1.278 | 1.288 | 47.37 | 45.55 | 37.1 63.21 | 40.5 | 38.6 
Leather tanning and finishing Sct St A 1.222 | 1.204 | 49.40 | 48.75 40.4 58.38 40.5 40.8 
Lumber and millwork...............6. 1.185 | 1.188 | 48.96 | 48.38 41.3 62.96 38.6 38.3 
Meat packing tt cease. oRcnfseies, soos 1.234 | 1.192 | 56.22 | 57.11 45.6 64.84 44.5 46.5 
Peet adh vat Ee Se 1.182 | 1.181 | 51.10 | 49.63 | 43.2 61.51} 40.8| 41.2 
Papenmandapulpss.. secs «oshte einai cies 1.217 | 1.207 | 52.64 | 52.21 43.2 65.66 | 45.7 | 45.6 
Paper products motecca teow camakeet. 1.162 | 1.111 | 49.57 | 47.03 42.6 62.74 43.3 42.9 
Printing—book and job.............. 1.322 | 1.298 | 55.98 | 55.43 42.3 87.56 42.0 41.2 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.305 | 1.303 | 45.77 | 47.50 35.1 82.96 38.5 39.2 
Rubberwer warren coer ew eee oss 1.333 | 1.345 | 50.52 | 51.11 | 37.9 62.00 | 38.3] 38.0 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.415 | 1.421 | 51.65 | 51.72 | 36.5 63.32 | 37.3 | 36.7 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.128 | 1.159 | 48.02 | 49.48 | 42.6 59.31 | 40.3] 40.5 
Wool satetat aaron cae es 1.286 | 1.284 | 55.68 | 56.30 | 43.3 64.62 | 42.3] 42.6 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.342 | 1.339 | 57.04 | 58.18 42.5 65.25 42.5 43.1 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.208 | 1.205 | 53.72 | 58.55 | 44.5 64.02 |} 42.1 | 42.1 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.255 | 1.249 | 51.06 | 50.68 40.7 62.01 40.8 40.8 
eee GUNG TICS at wares aa ato an hae 1.287 | 1.268 | 53.43 | 52.26 41.5 62.05 40.8 40.9 
2, Machines and machine tools....... 1,210 | 1.196 | 50.10 | 48.90 41.4 60.59 41.1 41.3 
3. Heavy equipment ac cine nwo e om 1.249 | 1.212 | 50.14 | 49.76 | 40.1 64.84 |] 40.9] 41.3 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 1.231 | 1.240 | 49.77 | 50.72 | 40.4 61.55 | 41.6] 41.5 
BL Other products). coq .e ce agss4 eases 1.274 | 1.290 | 51.30 | 50.89 | 40.3 60.73 | 40.3 | 39.8 
94 INDUSTRIES .-cctis tents Sc ES 1.241 | 1.233 | 50.40 | 49.907} 40.7 62.65r| 40.3 40.0 
Cement oo saaie Deen Se aii a bes 1.131 | 1.180 | 42.04 | 45.23 37.2 53.69 40.9 41.3 

Petroleum*refining i... a. ccd seen 1.434 | 1.4117] 59.35 | 57.487] 41.4 72.74r| 40.0 |] 40.57 
DGC TN DUR PH IWG) sc cotese ameuets au ensbod uamners 1.242 | 1.234 | 50.41 | 49.937) 40.6 62.75r| 40.3 40.0 
AIR ORALL sorte otha ait oe non aE 1.196 | 1.1877} 46.17 | 46.777; 38.6 56.367] 38.9] 38.9 
Shipbuilding sa ae. ks to dhs das gee 1.258 | 1.245 | 43.05 | 43.92 | 34.2 61.18 | 36.7 | 37.7 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tar ConrerEence Boar. 

2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tae Conrerence Boar. 


Over the year, they have declined 1.6%, but since 
1929 they have advanced 47.4%, 

Actual hours were extended 0.8% between May 
and June. The average of 40.0 hours was 0.7% shorter 
than a representative work week in June, 1947, and 
17.2% below the 1929 level. 


Employment in June was 0.5% greater than in 
May, but 0.4% below June, 1947. It has expanded 
25.6% since 1929. 


‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 


‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Ta ConrerENcre Boarp. 


Principally rugs. i 
‘Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


_ TRevised series; these data not comparable with previously pub- 
lished series. 


rRevised. 


Man hours rose to 103.2 (1923=100) in June— 
1.3% above the May level. The decline since June, 
1947, has been 1.1%. Since 1929, the increase has been 
4.0%. 

Payrolls advanced 2.4% over the month and 6.4% 
over the year. Between 1929 and this June they ex- 
panded 155.0%. 

Exvizapera M. Case. 
Statistical Division 
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counteracted by declines in flour, some fresh vege- 


5 ° tables, and butter substitutes. 
Consumers Prices The 0.6% increase in the housefurnishings index 
may be traced to price markups on electrical appli- 
Up Further ances. Sundries rose slightly because of higher to- 


bacco prices and increased carfare rates in several re- 
ONSUMERS’ prices reached an all-time high in ee eee 


July, according to figures compiled by Tur Con- q Clothing prices for the fourth consecutive month 
FERENCE Boarp. Prices of goods and services pur- eclined fractionally, with prices of both men’s and 
chased by moderate-income families rose 0.7% from (Continued on page 467) 

June to July, bringing the index up to 165.5 (Januar : 

1939100), an aoe of 12.9% over the ee for Sansumers’ Price Iadex 

June, 1920, post-World War I peak. Source: Tom Conrerencre Boarp 
The January, 1939, dollar was worth only 60.4 Be Shee Oe ae 


cents in July. This was a drop of .4 cent from June 
and of 5.5 cents since July, 1947. 

Food, fuel, housefurnishings, and sundries increased 
over June; clothing registered a slight decline, and 
housing (not surveyed in July) remained the same. 
Fuel showed a larger gain than any of the other major 
budget groups with a rise of 2.0%, reflecting higher 
solid fuel prices, and a slight rise in electricity rates. 

Food followed fuel with a 1.2% rise from June to 
July. This is the fourth consecutive increase, the ones 
for June, May, and April being 1.0%, 1.8%, and ALL ITEMS 
2.8%, respectively. Meat prices were primarily re- ALL ITEMS INCLUDES FUEL AND HOUSEFURNISHINGS 
sponsible for the rise in food, and were only partly Cope ae TS 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
Revised Series: January, 1939=100; Series previously was on 1923=100. 


Wei hted Clothing Fuels? House _ | Purchasing 
Date Average of} Food | Housings |—————___ Furnish- | Sundries Wels tee 
allteres Total Men’s | Women’s aie? 
1946 September.......... 137.9 169.3} 104.7 140.0 144.9 135.8 135.8 128.9 72.5 
December, .«c-.ct. sot. 148.3 192.5c} 104.7 147.8 157.3 139.8 144.4 134.7 67.4 


Annual average®...| 136.1 | 164.6 | 104.7 | 189.2 | 144.2} 135.0 


‘ tt 
1047 “Marcel... ees es 150.5 196.3d| 104.7 151.0 161.7 142.0 2 148.1 136.0 66.4 
Fri se. ats swe ate -cieet 161.1 197.5e) 104.7 149.3 161.6 138.9 9 147.6 187.5 66.2 
m Suh ee Spee aren 161.7 198.5 104.7 149.2 161.3 139.0 8 148.4 138.3 65.9 
USUISE asia chy cence 154.4 205.3f| 104.7 149.9 ep Weare 139.9 .8 148.8 138.6 64.8 
September.......... 157.0 212.1 104.7 151.2 161.8 142.3 8 150.6 139.1 63.7 
Octobers.2:. ae ake. 157.9 210.8 109.1 152.0 162.0 143.5 8 151.9 140.2 63.3 
November.........- 159.1 212.99} 109.1 153.2 163.6 144.5 .8 153.3 141.1 62.9 
December.........--| 161.1 216.9 109.9 154.0 164.4 145.2 8 154.1 142.6 62.1 
Annual average’...| 153.8 203.2 105.9 150.9 162.1 141.4 114.3 93.7 149.5 138.4 65.0 
pad 
PS ee Dithe 162.4 | 218.9h} 109.9 | 155.7 | 166.5 | 146.5] 120.1 93.8 | 155.4} 143.9 5 
es Febery oral) ah aes 160.6 213.2%) 109.9 156.5 168.1 146.7 120.3 93.9 156.0 143.8 62.3 
Marchi. ticce sooo" 160.3 | 210.9} 110.1] 156.8] 168.5] 146.8} 120.3 93.9 | 156.3 | 145.17) 62.4 
Aprils: oc.s ck Pose 162.3r} 216.8 | 110.1 | 156.27) 168.2 | 146.0] 120.5 93.9 | 156.4] 145.47] 61.6r 
May icv sr acp potest 163.2r| 219.63] 110.1 156.17] 168.4 145.8 121.5 93.9 156.2 145.47) 61.8 
JUNC! ssc cocees oats ve 164.47} 221.8 110.7 155.9 168.2 145.5 122.2 93.9 156.2r| 146.67 60.8r 
DULY: see ess sPrio duet 165.5 224.5 110.7 155.6 168.0 145.1 124.6 93.9 157.2 |4 146.7 60.4 
Percentage Changes 
; 5 0 +0.6 +0.1 0.7 
1948 to July, 1948...]| +0.7 +1.2 | 0 | 0.2 0.1 -0.3 +2.0 +0.2 | 
yaneied to July 1948... | +9.1 | +13.1 +5.7 +4.3 +4.2 +4.4 | +10.6 +2.5 +0.1 +5.9| +6.1 -8.3 
\d prices for March 18, 1947. 
1Rents surveyed be March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. eee es se Lbs ne Mee A 
eg four gear dens Fosse oo rs AOE ar 
‘Weighted Socio of two quarterly indexes and six monthly indexes. eee Be food Brier ton Jan. 14, 1948. 
bBased on food prices for Sept. 16, 1946. iBased on food prices for Feb. 16, 1948. 
cBased on food prices for Dec. 16, 1946. jBased on food prices for May 13, 1948, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: Tos ConrereNce Boarp 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index. Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Percentage 
Changes 


Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


ae June, 1948 | July, 1947 tas June, 1948 | July, 1947 
July, 1948 | June, 1948 | July, 1947 to to July, 1948 | June, 1948} July, 194 to to 
July, 1948}] July, 1948 July, 1948 | July, 1948 
Akron Chicago 
aod easicrraaie eels coransvers 228.6 206.1 SY Tha STORE) || iby" oo opnaaoponod 236.5 231.3 209.9 +2.2) 4112.7 
Housing!..........06: 120.0 113.9 0 | +5.4| Housing!............] 120.5] 120.5] 105.8 o | +13.9 
Clothing acs 153.9 145,6.)9e= 0,10] ES 7.| Clothing scsi .s 0 155.0] 155.07) 148.1 o | 44.7 
eRe « cre 5 AGisvoustetaens 153.0 131.2 =i Hilal Ga. || Eutel-se ieee setter alee 110.5 107.6 103.3 +2.7 +7.0 
Housefurnishings..... 135.1 129.6 || +0.1 +4.2 | Housefurnishings....} 153.2} 151.5 | 142.2rf 41.1 17.7 
Sundriess.<. ss¢e 237 0% 147.5 139.1 +0.1 256.0) |, SUNALIES, .2 cei 151.7 161.77} 187.67 0 +10.3 
Weighted Total..... 167.2 Wr} 164.2 +0.3| +8.4| Weighted Total....| 170.6 | 168.77] 153.47) +1.1 | +11.2 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
Hood veces ieee ciccten 230.0 230.3r| 210.9 -0.1 tO Tl {Lk OOdta Nosbederantcte sts 294.7 
Housing®. ja caacenere ee 108.8 108.8 99.2 0 FQ), 7, | ELOUSING§./.- claicneleyst ers 105.9 
Clothing nace osts 149.6 | 150.0] 146.1 -0.3 +2.4 | Clothing............ 166.8 
7 SI eee 134.6 131.0 114.8 D7 so 17 @ | Wel? 2ee vette dere ie trate 182.5 
Housefurnishings..... 149.5 | 143.4] 138.6 +4.3 +7.9 | Housefurnishings....} 147.4 
Sundries) sieearusser 57s 138.3 | 188.37] 132.5 0 --4.4 | Sundries... ...2.00. > 148.4 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total.... 


a) 


sees eeeerevees AVUI.H JF LVUI.4H | LU0.4H FO Yo fF PY. § SEUUSIN Be see e eee rene 


sewer esreeee ee, L080 | LUE.OT, L190.9 fF Yoo fo PY.D fF VIVULIT cee eee eee ae 


Housefurnishings..... ; .2 | Housefurnishings. ... 
SUCHE Bacon oomcdep oc Sundries ao. atecewer 


Weighted Total..... 


————— | | | SSS 
————$_— ] ———_—— 


ee eee) 
see reese eeee 


Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries............ 


ee er i a 
ee 
Ce ee ey 


Housefurnishings ah. 
Sundries}eh...200 ak 


142.47 
* 162.0 


cette teense eens 5 - 215.3 +1.8 +8.3 F 226.5 226 

cate RAR TIC oe ees 103.7 103.7. s 0 0 Housitigt, 2.5 sti 109.9 108. Hee Sets 
Clothing.....-.+.-++. 155.4 186. é 148.0 “0-8 Gite Clothing. a eee 156.6 | 156.8| 150.97 tees 

uel... ner ae SOMpNUEM, Pe antes maces 145.8} 141. 
Eset tg ee pee nap 136.5 | -0.1] +85.3 | Housefurnishings....} 163.4 ieee apa aia 
dries........... zs 8 | 137.87} 130.2 0 | +5.8] Sundries....!.......] 162.0 | 162.27] 150.6 ee 
Weighted Total..... 162.8 | 161.67} 152.47] +0.7]| +6.8]| Weighted Total....] 169.2 | 168.9r| 155.67 cy 

1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, Includes electricity and gas. - pRevised 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nors: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


: Percentage 
Changes Jan., 1989=100 


Changes 


Crry June, 1948 | July, 1947 Cirr June, 1948 | July, 1947 
July, 1948 | June, 1948 | July, 1947 to to July, 1948 | June, 1948 | July, 1947 to to 
July, 1948 | July, 1948 July, 1948 | July, 1948 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
Food. miele araleae os « alee 223.9 219.1 196.0 2D | Lael tl Bood).tcc. se ges ses ois 210.0 208.0r| 189.47) +1.0] +10.9 
Housing! Wahtalerermam aoe LOLE OD 101.9 100.2 0 +1.7 | Housing’............ 108.4 108.4 105.5 0 +2 ..7 
Clothing acerca atarsta lta 165.8 165.3 158.7 +0.3 +4.5 Clothing eal ovehcrsisnt devats 160.7 160.9r| 152.6 -0.1 +5.3 
ieee oo cock & 147.9 147.5 128.27] +0.8 | +20.0 | Fuel®.............05 120.7 114.1 104.3 +5.8 | +15.7 
Housefurnishings ee 173.1 170.6 161.4 +1.5 +7.2 | Housefurnishings....} 146.1 144.4 135.6 +1.2 +7.7 
Sundries eit eae. KR 142.3 142.3 136.7 0 +4.1 | Sundries............ 150.0 149.87) 140.5 +0.1 +6.8 
Weighted Total. 35. 167.5 165.8 152.6 +1.0 +9.8 Weighted Total....] 159.4 158.27) 147.4 +0.8 +8.1 
SSS 
Erie, Pa. Lansing 
Foodtecce tee ee .0 234.1 292.5 +2.5 EP Ol I OOM Sas dete mele s cate 246.7 244.7r| 225.6 +0.8 +9.4 
Housing hs .<.Mesctentee Sel SS). 2) 110).2 0 +11.8 | Housing! 102.1 | 102.1 98.0 0 +4.2 
Clothing nrark eaePotar te .6 171.8 169.0 0.2 stele |) ClOounin Paeiractersiioiel sts 156.5 157.17] 146.0 -0.4 +7.2 
Buch... 6.88.08. Cy e479 1884 Se A Bill Meee. ecsved veneleass TSU) eel Slee. eel 5ee 0 +13.9 
Housefurnishings. .... £9: R 157.8 148.2 -1.5 +4.5 | Housefurnishings....} 163.0 | 163.0 | 157.1 0 +3.8 
SUHdries.2 sMuae inc .8 154.8 148.9 0 +4.0 | Sundries............ 155.6 155.5 146.7 +0.1 +6.1 
= tees 6 6 : Weighted Total....] 168.6 168.1 156.7 +0.3 +7.6 
Los Angeles 
Grand Rapids 
1s SA a « tac aa 231.1 228 .4r| 207.8 +1.2 | +11.2 | Food............... 
Housing? A fee. SR a 112.8 112.8 106.5 0 |. +5.9 | Housing’............ 
Clothing cae eee ae 155.6 155.9 15ST -0.2 +2.6 | Clothing............ 
Baek tect 4 .2...3..S. 149.8 148.1 135.9 +1.1 +10.2 | Kuel’..... beneeenes 
Housefurnishings..... 167.6 | 165.7] 158.4 +1.1 +5.8 Housefurnishings. pacts +2. 
Sundries......... i.e. pe. 154.2 | 154.2r| 143.4 0 =-7,6 || Sundries... ..5.2--... +6. 
Weighted Total..... : Weighted Total.... 
Macon 
: 3 ; 3 Boodsa coment ae 226.1 223.4 205.67) +1.2 | +10.0 
; ; RO |e Housing hy. ae eset ct 123.2} 123.2} 114.0 0 +8.1 
: : : G@lothing: je... «1: 163.3 | 163.8r| 153.0 0.3 +6.7 
: - , UG ae ie ici cae cra 116.7 116.7 103.2 0 +13.1 
: : ‘ ‘ Housefurnishings....| 155.6 | 155.67) 146.3 0 +6.4 
: 3 ; : Siindries ka.ten «is ate US7aleleetS7e te een 1801 0 +5.4 
: é : : Weighted Total....| 165.6 164.9 153.5rl| +0.4 +7.9 
Memphis 
; : ; Bood free i sttcec ce fe 240.9 236.8 216.9 41.7} 411.1 
: 0 ‘1 | Housing!............ 114.0] 114.0] 108.4 0 | +5.2 
. ; N Clothing se ni.a. oe 160.6 162.4 154.2 -1.1 +4.2 
‘ : erate Ie Se RR ING oee 112.7 108.5 0 +3.9. 
d e ; Housefurnishings....| 156.3 154.7 151.7 +1.0 +3.0 
: = s Sundries: .6 sees. 127.2 127.1 123.4 +0.1 +3.1 
Weighted Total....| 160.9 | 159.8] 150.9]) +0.7| +6.6 
Milwaukee 
218.6r| 206.5 Od sas ietde cae ats 225.9 Q21.17r| 198.6 +2.2 | +13.7 
LiL.% iG re Housing)... 0c os 112.1 112.1 103.5 +8.3 
155.7 147.9 Pepedn | Clothing). a tre. .t a: 167.0 167.4 161.5 0.2 +3.4 
100.0 100.0 Cin coe ran ike 182.2 131.8 7.7. +0.3 | +12.3 
360.8 | 156.6r| +0.1] +2.8 | Housefurnishings....] 173.9 | 172.0 | 156.27/ +1.1 | +11.3 
145.9 | 138.9 -0.1 Sundries}... 2..f-d. 0% 4. 155.1 | 155.0 134.3] +0.1 | +15.5_ 
163.5r| 156.3 Weighted Total....| 167.9 166.47] 149.9 +0.9 +12.0 
Minneapolis ; 
150] -210s¢. 1] Boodye.a.ficiees. ose o- 237.3 | 237.2r| 214.2 0 | +10.8 
a5 0 +7.5 | Housing!..... eee 26 108.'8 108.8 103.7 0 +4.9 
0.2 | +3.4 | Clothing............] 162.9 | 163.1 | 156.5 0.1] +4.1 
42.6 +18.1 | Fuel?..... a cee Ae 134.9 | 134.5 | 115.7 ]] +0.3 | +16.6 
+0.7 +3.9 | Housefurnishings.... 168.3 166.0 152.3 +1.4 | +10.5 
0.2 Gig |) SUDETICS; 5.8.07 an oe 151.4 151.4 _ 136.7 Se -asaars +10.8 
+8.3 169.97 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, *Includes electricity and gas. rRevised, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tus CoNnrerRENCE BoarpD 


Note: These indexes do N or show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They snow 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be com pared with those for other citves. 


Percentage 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Chines 


Jan., 1939=100 ___ Changes Jan., 1939=100 


ive June, ue ay Riad! Cirr June, 1948 | July, 1947 
4 July, 1948 , 1948 | July, 1947 t to 
July, 1948 | June, 1948 | July, 1947 ne age! rie rid uly, June, 1 uly July, 1948 July, 1948 
Muskegon Portland, Ore 
FOOdU. actcten cohen O22 264.8r| 242.9 9 QU etal s I BOOd aes, actin eat isk ats 232.6 Q27 2 207.6 +2.4 eps 
Housing!. 5.000... <0 115.4 | 115.4] 115.2 0 +0.2 } Housing!............} 117.3 | 117.3] 110.0 0 ane 
Clothing). fa sachet 150.6 150.8 144.6 -0.1 a deal et ClOtIN phonies seb ate 174.5 174.4 160.67) +0.1 Are * 
Bieler ser cs tec 155.7 152.0 137.7 =EO ed la-L1 See Hueuel? tenant ron ie [eles S 124.3 121.9 0 +2. 
Housefurnishings..... 140.4 | 140.4] 139.9 0 +0.4 | Housefurnishings....| 143.7] 143.5 | 138.37] +0.1] +3.9 
Sundries, £2 Os. 38 142.4 | 142.47] 138.1 0 +8.1 | Sundries............ 134.1] 134.0] 128.9]/ +0.1 | +4.0 
Weighted Total..... 175.8 | 173.4] 164.0 || +1.4| +7.2 | Weighted Total....} 165.4 | 163.7| 153.2]) +1.0] +8.0 
Providence 
INOOG SRE. wurst tS oe oe 221.5 218.4 TOQUE Opis: tl 40} 1.6) OF ff BOO teas tersteretecessisars 228.4 225.9r| 205.3 +1.1 | +11 : 
Rousing! ec eteenye aise 104.9} 104.9] 101.4 0 +3.5 | Housing!............] 106.2 | 106.2 | 103.3 0 +2. 
Clothing 4. 4...5.0 146.7 147.2 143.9 -0.3 ai 9) | Clothing: dyctienctonae 155.6 155.6 148.8 0 +4.6 
a nearest OR Ie a 115.4] 118.2] 105.4) +1.9| +9.5 | FueP............... 140.7} 189.4] 121.9]/ +0.9 | +15.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 174.5 | 173.0 | 162.9 +0.9 +7.1 | Housefurnishings....] 139.8 | 138.8 |) 128.1 +0.7 +9.1 
Nundries Jvcswesac eos 139.1 136.9 129.3 +1.6 Seay sitietity(:bemnnnane doc 146.2 146.1 139.1 +0.1 +5.1 
Weighted Total..... 163.3 161.5 147.87) +1.1 | +10.5 Weighted Total....} 165.3 164.3 152.77], +0.6 +8.3 
Mut icicce hat anciavehe ats yd! ; ‘ +1.1 | 411.0 
Housing! 5. Me. 105.6 105.6 105.3 0 +0.3 
Clothing. 5.2.0: ...42 162.8| 162.9] 151.7]/ -0.1] 47.3 
rel RES SS, Ale 6a) 139.2 | 186.87] 118.3 || +1.8 | +17.7 ne 
Housefurnishings. .... 153.3 | 158.57] 143.2 -0.1 +7.1 | Housefurnishings....| 161. 161.7 | 160.2 0 +0.9 
Sumd ries =5.5./ase.< wenn 126.1 126.0 124.3 +0.1 Se Al I SUROTIOS: states «ofa 132. 132.3 125.3 0 +5.6 
Weighted Total..... 157.8 | 156.8 | 147.071 +0.6 | +7.3 | Weighted Total....| 168.6 | 167.4] 156.8 ]| +0.7| +7.5 


New Haven 
Food 218 216.3r| 197.0r 


Housing!............ 133.7 | 133.7] 128.9 0 | +7.9 
G@lothingam...tre sae t= 171.8 172.5r| 160.8 0.4 +6.8 
: ; : : i Bue? cak hemes. dee: 147.9 141.5 132.3 +4.5 | 411.8 
Housefurnishings..... 163. 163.17) 157. +0.4 | -+3.7 | Housefurnishings....} 161.2 | 161.5 | 147.8 0.2 +9.1 
Sundries............. 136. als 131. +0.1 eegrgr | Sundries..caaes « oetere 141.5 141.7 136.6 —0.2 +3.6 
_Weighted Total.....| 170.8 | 168.97/ 168.7] +1.1 | +7.6 Total.aa 170.8] 168.97 168.7 Or, 58.7] +11 | 47.6 Weighted Total....}| 169.9 | 167.7] 158.0] +1.3| +7.5 
See Pe a ee oe Seg ae Ss ee eee York Rochester 
P0od sonsdet stn we. 915.4. }2=218)-7- | 2199-3 I --LOFS: | E1970) [CB o6dsr cn) sraive as suit 232.2 | 228.7 | 211.2 +1.5 +9.9 
Housing sc. ccwe oe 103.2 | 103.2} 100.8 0 +2.4 | Housing!............ 103.9 | 103.9} 103.9 0 0 
Clothing: sao 154.6 155.0 148.9 -0.3 +3.8 | Clothing............ 157.2 157.6 155.2 0.3 +1.3 
Buel ak do alees se 118.5 116.5 109.9 +1.7 pi dot ssel Muy le oo ees ra Oe coe 150.0 147.1 134.9 +2.0 | +11.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 157.4 | 156.7 | 149.6 +0.4 +5.2 | Housefurnishings....| 184.0 182.4 173.9 +0.9 +5.8 
Sundries............. 144.8 144.87} 139.2 0 +4.0 | Sundries............ 151.1 a a |e 144.3 0.4 44.7 
egy eee Total pep elee [160-8 (100. ly ee re Total. o% 161.5 160.8 150.1 +0.4 +7.6 Weighted Total....| 166.6 165.4 156.77 +0.7 +6.3 
See Se ae ee se Rockford, Il. 
FOO e Ser tats hee Q45.7 | 244.4 216.1 0,50 | cpl SU78 | oHooddn. 5 Attensa 244.9 Q41.4 214.4 +1.4 | +14.2 
Housing toe xs s'o,0bere 106.0 106.0 100.6 0 +5.4 | Housing’............ 140.2 140.2 138.1 0 +1.5 
Clothingy) eames ea 155.6 156.0 148.7 -0.3 +4.6 | Clothing............ 162.0 161.2r} 145.4 +0.5 | +11.4 
sel? 2s, aetna crack 133.2 130.9 124.2 +1.8 zy aaa el Ca en ein oem Soe 141.2 137.9 126.0 +2.4 ) 412.1 
Housefurnishings Se ts 173.0 | 172.8} 165.2 +0.1 +4.7 | Housefurnishings....} 163.1 162.3 149.5 +0.5 +9.1 
Sundries, 2.:....2056 145.3 | 145.47r] 137.0 -0.1 +6.1 | Sundries............ 147.6 | 147.6r| 138.6 0 +6.5 
Weighted Total..... 168.9 168.47} 155.1 +0.3 +8.9 Weighted Total....} 177.5 176.0r| 161.7 +0.9 +9.8 
SSS 
Sacramento 
(REE LOTE SAGEM Pa Food. .....c.eseeeas 229.8 224.2r| 209.0 +2.5 |) +10.0 
Housing’. . 8. accu 115.8 | 115.3 | 105.7 0 +9.1 
Gh Kee Clothing............] 171.2] 171.5 | 160.97, -0.2| +6.4 
co. ee et OO] Futelieccss shu. canals Oc pie 140%. ek 24o 9 bas F850 0 -3.0 
Housefurnishings..... ; 3 +2.2 | Housefurnishings....| 178.1 | 178.2] 165.7 0.1) +7.5 
Sundries......... seeel 147, +0.1 +5.4 | Sundries............ 141.3 141.4 138.3 70.1 +6.0 
Weighted Total.... 164.8 
[ Bart Soe eeo ne EOOds:,. b: Ghuadetrns, uote (E222 7S +2.0 | +12.4 
Housing!.......... eee ISz0 0 +6.8 
Bcd creo. rad Clothing. &.o6. 10 es | G086 -0.1] 43.6 
ae eae oe : : 6 | Busia, 4 147.0 41.8 | 415.7 
Housefurnishings..... ; 5 : +1.3 | +5.6 | Housefurnishings. . 159.3 0.3 | +9.8 
Stndries st stasis 147.4 | 147.4] 185.5 0 +8.8 | Sundries............ 137.2 0 | +6.0° 
Weighted Total. +s. 165.8] 165.3} 151.9 +0.3 +9.2 Weighted Total....} 164.3 +1.0 +9. 49.3 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. Includes electricity and gas, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tum Conrerencn Boarp 


Norn: These indexes do N OT show intercity di ferences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers P t 
i Jan., 1930 =100 Gonnces Reaper Pca 
June, 1948 | July, 1947 Crrr 
July, 1948 | June, 1948 | July, 1947 to : fn July, 1948 | June, 1948 | July, 1947 ae ve fee 
July, 1948 | July, 1948 July, 1948 | July, 1948 
St. Paul Toledo 
Food.... 235.0 233 .2 209.9 +0 
STRIATIONS Rae ‘ ; : Sl net LS) Oi FOO. sascciscte os see 5 232.7 228.2 207.3r) +2.0} +12.3 
ee Se ee 107.7 | 107.7 | 100.9 0 +6.7 1 Housing! swiss 0nes 120.5} 120.6] 113.1 0 +6.5 
Rare aeieica aah alec 1s 154.2 155.87} 145.5 -1.0 +6.0 Clothing Ne ne 159.1 160.3 151.17 —0.7 +5.3 
UGE S. sett 199.4 | 189.1 | 123.5 +0.2 | +12.9 | Fuel............... 147.2 | 140.7] 128.0} +4.6] +15.0 
3 = urnishings..... 175.3 T7t6 165.7r +2.2 +5.8 | Housefurnishings....} 149.0 146.6 142.4 +1.6 +4.6 
un — SSE SLE caer fe Sar 146.8 146.8 137.2 0 fai, Of POUGLES os anaes ceae 155.3 155.4 144.9 -0.1 +7.2 
Weighted Total... .. 167.7 | 167.1 | 153.5 ]/ 40.4] 49.8 3 5 7 3 
Wausau, Wis. 
SB Re tice son caweiscs 0 UO MOOd.aas. aned sera mesons. 238.0 224.1 +2.4 +8.8 
re tetra as f5-613 9 0 Housing epee ei ote LOTeG 107.6 102.7 0 +4.8 
EWerelcin sats «hoe av +5.5 | Clothing............] 183.2 183.2 172.2 0 +6.4 
+ eee Ne: .8 aS cl gh Ge ecm ee 143.3 145.0 120.8 -1.2 | +18.6 
: a urnishings. .... “8 +4.6 | Housefurnishings....] 153.9 | 153.97) 144.7 0 +6.4 
MERPCLIION Stee nie 151.2 +6.9 | Sundries............ 139.1 138.9 131.9 +0.1 +5.5 
7 —K—= OO || | -— —— | ——— | — | | | 
Weighted Total. .... 166.2 +7.9 Weighted Total....} 169.9 168.47} 157.3 +0.9 +8.0 


eee Reet See (eeO eri 20S. Tn a-tIT9 | 1906 | Food. scccs oe dees cc 2 
ee eeesaey | ONOne tor Oem OG. i oO 8.901; Housing! oo. dcc aes 9 
eee) tee TeapnOre 4a! bal OQ. Pa 8 90 Clothing... ec.cwd ee ns 7 
aaebeon? Ecoles <atints : ; : : ; ne ne ee ee 2 
Housefurnishings. ... . : ; : : .8 | Housefurnishings.... 156.7 
unares sb 208: Sundries; a8... 2 setie: 127.2 
snipes Weighted Total.... : : 8 +0.5 +7.9 
_—eee—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee——————_—_——e—————_____—______________ aT i 
Youngstown 
Rts ot ae B0Gd4, ss antes 933.9 230.7 209.7 +1.4 | 411.5 
Se ete Ye BYES we Housing sy. gece LOG IZ 106.7 105.6 0 +1.0 
SA ee Clothing sis=.4.26.0a.|- 169.8 LORS) 156.9 -0.3 +8.2 
SOE J attietenk i ; : ‘ : Piel Sees acne nate Oo. 0 130.8 | 124.8 +6.3 | +11.4 
Housefurnishings. .... : 4 : : .5 | Housefurnishings....} 161.3 | 160.7 | 152.37) +0.4] +5.9 
Sundries: ea. fetsaoc: | ; Sundries. == tee 139.4] 139.2] 126.6]} +0.1 |] 410.1 
ina Weighted Total....| 166.6 | 165.0] 152.77] +1.0] +9.1 
iis = dees oeheted a's 6 
care a e 1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. 
Re OT PIG GS & : ; 4 2Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
Housefurnishings..... 8 
SSALIMISIOS es crc sine Sci 3 6 
Weighted Total..... 163 +6.2 


Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


Bellefonte, Pa...... +0.7 | +7.9 +13.9 +1.9 |414.7] +0.6 | +7.9 0 | 42.8 
Evansville, Ind..... +0.7 | +6.2 +3.4 +3.2]| +9.8] +2.7 |411.6] -0.1] +4.3 
International Falls, Minn..| +0.9 | +8.2 +12.4 o |+18.4 | +0.8 | +6.0 | +0.3 | +5.4 
Dahist ties oo +0.8 | +8.2 42.5 +3.1 |+13.5 o | +1.0] -0.1] +4.3 
Trenton, N. J....... +2.5 |+10.0 +3.1 +3.4|+13.5 | 0.4] +4.0] +0.1 | +5.0 
Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. 
"Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
(Continued from page 463) 0.1%. The largest rises were recorded in Trenton 


and Muskegon, with increases of 2.5% and 1.4%. 
SuirLey Fass 
Fiorence §. GEIGER 
Statistical Division 


women’s wear now contributing to the over-all drop. 

The all-items index rose over the month in every 
city surveyed, with the exception of Bridgeport, which 
showed no changes, and Syracuse, which declined 
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Wage Increase Announcements—July 15 to August 15 — 


Note: Announcements verified by company granting increase unless otherwise specified. 


Increase 
Type 
Pgs Worker! Dat Numb: 
umper 
ormer'| Amount Effective Affected 
Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding} WE $.05 hr. | 7-23-48 5,000 
Company 
Mobile, Ala. Ss $.05 hr. | 7-23-48 750 
Aluminum Company of America...... WE $.10 to | 7-26-48 750 
Garwood, N. J. $.16 hr. 
American Optical Company.......... WE See 5-26-48 1,187 
Riko remarks 
Scientific Instrument Division...... S $4.40 wk.} 6-1-48 394 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. 
American Seating Company.......... WE | $.11 hr. | 4-18-48 1,350 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
: rs) 8% 6-1-48 360 
American Stove Company........... WE | $.08 hr. | 3-1-48 289 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ss $14.00 79 
mo. 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company..}| WE |} $.11 hr. 250 
Anderson, Ind. s Various 50 
The Apex Electrical Manufacturing} WE | $.05 hr: 2,500 
Company $.06 hr. 
iS) $9.00 mo. 500 
$10.00 mo. 
Armco Steel Corporation............ WE 20,0 
Middletown, Ohio a . 
s 10 4,094 
Ashland Oil & Refining Company..... WE | $.175 hr 350 
Ashland, Ky. NS} 11% 1,150 
*Bethlehem Steel Corporation........ WE | $.07 hr 28,000 
Shipyards at Brooklyn and Staten 
Island, N. Y., Baltimore and Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Hoboken, N. J., 
Quincy and Boston, Mass. 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Company] WE | $.12 hr. 110 
Stratford, Conn. 

; iS) 8 14 
Cambridge Gas Light Company...... iS} Be 16 
. oe Mass. remarks 

arnation: Company’. : sas. 6 s60m0: WE : 4 
Sheridan, Mich. sina . 
J. I. Case'Company...-.<:......8e08 WE 8 4,3 
Racine, Wis. Has ey 
s o7e to 643 
E 1 
Certain-Teed Products Corporation...} WE Pita 6 195 
= Meee? Eel, NeYs , SS} 6% 18 
entral Paper Company, Inc......... WE .09 
Muskegon, Mich. PRL a mt 
s ise less 80 
; vhan $.095 
Chamberlin Company of America..... WE | $3 rg 56 
New Haven, Conn. 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, Inc.| WE | $.12 hr 4,000 
Waterbury, Conn. 
iS) 10% 1,195 
*Chelsea Products Company......... WE a i ; 
Chelsea, Mich. had 2 
*Chicago Newspaper Publishers Asso-| WE | $12 wk 275 
ciation 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Rate Effective 
$1.50 hr. | 6-23-47 
mechanic 

n.d. n.d. 

n.d. n.d. 
$1.385 hr.| 5-26-47 

nN. n.d. 

See 5-19-47 
remarks 

n.d. 6-1-47 

See n.d. 
remarks 

See na 
remarks 

n.d n.a 

n.d n.a 

n.d n.a 

n.d n.a 

$1.14 4-1-47 
(common 
labor) 

n.d. n.d. 
$1.45 hr. | 5-16-47 

n.d. 5-16-47 

n.d. n.d. 
$1.07 hr. | 6-9-47 

n.d. n.a 

n.d. n,Q 
$.96 hr. | 4-1-47 

n.a n.a 

n.d. n.a 

n.a n.a. 

n.d. n.a. 
$1.05 hr. | 3-31-47 
(Labor) 

n.a. n.a 
$1.15 hr. | 6-19-47 
n.d, na 
na. n.d. 
n.d. n.d. 
n.d n.d. 


Remarks 


Improved vacation privileges. (Int. Union Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 

(Int. Union Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
CIO) 

9¢ hr. increase for pieceworkers, 11¢ hr. for day 
workers. (CIO union) 

(No union) 


Previous average straight-time earnings: $1.41 hr. 
(United Furniture Workers, CIO) 

(No union) : ' 

Two days’ paid vacation for workers with 6 
months’ service, supplementing previous vaca- 
tion benefits. Group insurance (health and non- 
occupational accident.) Six paid holidays, ex- 
cept those falling on Saturday. Previous in- 
crease: 12¢ hr. effective 3-1-47. (Metal and 
Machinery Workers; Industrial Union No. 440; 
Industrial Workers of the World) 

Group insurance (health and nonoccupational 
accident). Previous increase: $16.50 to em- 
ployees earning $220 mo. or less; 714% to those 
earning over $220 mo. (Office Employees Inter- 
national Union, AFL) 

(AFL union) 

(No union) é ; 

(Int. Assoc. of Machinists, Ind.; United Electri- 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO; Int. Mold- 
ers and Foundry Workers, AFL; Pattern Mak- 
ers’ League of N.A., AFL; Bro. of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers, AFL; Polishers, 
AFL; Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 

(Unions not given) 


(Unions not given) | 

(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

(No union) 

Application of increase to overtime and night- 
shift differentials will amount to about 4¢ hr. 
A 2¢hr. credit given to employees on strike dur- 
ing part of 1947 vacation. (Ind. Union Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 

Base-rate wages granted for Christmas Day, 
1948, and New Year’s Day, 1949, due to the 
fact that both fall on Saturday, which is not a 
scheduled working day. (Ind. Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers of America, CIO) 

(No union) 

Increase of $3 each per week of 40 hrs. (Union 
no given) 

Forty of these employees received additional 
merit-increase adjustment ranging from 1¢ to 


11¢, averaging 3¢. (Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, CIO) 

(UAW-CIO) 

(No union) . 


(UMW, Dist. No. 50) 

(No union) 

Employees participating in group insurance pay 
72¢ weekly and company also contributes. 72¢ 
weekly. (United Paperworkers, CIO; no union 
for salaried employees) : 

(United Construction Workers, AFL) 


This increase is to be added to straight-time hour- 
ly earnings. In addition, Christmas, 1948, and 
New Year’s Day, 1949, will be considered within 
sae Pelee wee eee peyment of unworked 

oliday pay. (Ind. on of Marine & Shi: fs 
Workers, CIO) peice 
(No union) 
Announced 7-15-48. (UAW-CIO) 


Day hours will be reduced on Jan. 17, 1949, from 
3714 hrs. a week to 3614 a week. After Jan. 17 
both day and night hours will be 3614 a week. 
The new pay scale will be $106 a week for day 


work and $115 a week for night work. (Chicago | 


Photo-engravers, AFL) 


1 


: 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY 15 TO AUGUST 15—Continued 


Increase 


Company 


Date Number 
Effective Affected 


$.50 to 7—-4-48 1,875 
$7.00 wk. 


$.09 hr. 
84% 


Amount 


eee eee 

*Cincinnati (Ohio) & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Company and its sub- 
sidiaries 


4-19-48 
6-1-48 


229 
40 


n.d. 


Climax Molybdenum C f -l- 
ennsylvania Siac $.12 hr. 7-1-48 100 n.d. n.a 

Langeloth, Pa. 8% $199.80 n.a 

to $941.63 
Coeur d’Alene Mines Corporation.... $.12 hr. na 

Kellog, Idaho; Wallace, Idaho; a 

Mullin, Idaho $25.00 mo. n.d 
W. B. Conkey Company............. 

Satanond. Tad. pany $.328 hr. 9-4—4.6 
Consolidated Car-Heating Company, $.15 hr. n.a 

oe $6.00 wk. na 
Continental Beking Compa ; 

.< RY civicareiee 

Omaha, Neb. pany $.10 hr. n.a 
*Noble J. Dick Bus Lines............ 

Pittsburgh, Pa. chia ae 
Detroit Creamery Company......... 

Arctic Dairy Division Verse 

Sea ie 6-1-47 
: .22 hr 
The Duriron Company, Inc.......... 3 
7 aytor r} Ohio : n.d. n.d 

e e-Picher Company.......... = 
Pie bee Maing fee 

ske Brothers Refining Company.... 

Toledo, Ohio ye epee 
*Ford Motor Company.............. ae 
Broncral Milla. Ino's ss. s i oo Taio: hake : $.125 hr. n.d. n.d. 

$.125 hr. n.d. n.a 
Gilet Carbonizing Company, Inc..... ae 9-98-47 

Lowell, Mass. n.d. 2-25-47 
Gladding, McBean & Company...... See 11-1-46 

Los Angeles, Cal. remarks 

(female) 
The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company : é 
Port Neches, Texas wate = 
. n.d. 
Harrison Sheet Steel Company....... 5-29-47 

Chicago, Ill. 

The Heil Company................. n.a 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


n.d. 
G. Heileman Brewing Company...... 
La Crosse, Wis. 


im 


Previous Rate or Range 


Remarks 


Increased termination and holiday pay. (Com- 
munications Workers of America, CIO) 


(Federal Labor Union, No. 22546, AFL) 
Increase made in accordance with job evaluation. 

(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
one Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, 
(No union) 


(Int. Union Mine, Mill and Smelters Workers, 
CIO) 


(No union) 

{A similar wage increase of 12¢ an hour was 
reportedly granted by all operators in the Coeur 
d’Alene mining district of Idaho.] 

(Chicago Typographical Union) 


(International Assn. of Machinists) 
(United Office & Professional Workers, CIO) 


Represents increase given to inside bakery work- 
ers by principal wholesale bakers in Omaha of 
which the Continental Baking Company is one. 
(Bakery & Confectionary Workers, AFL) 

Current rates: $1.35 hr. for drivers and $1.30 hr. 
for maintenance men. Company guarantees 
48-hr. work week and will buy employees’ uni- 
forms. Company and union agreed to review 
fluctuations in the cost of living every 4 mos. 
with a view to further adjustments. (Amal. 
Assn. St., Elec. Ry. & Motor Coach Employees, 


Tees Mich. (CIO union) 

Flint, Mich. (CIO union) 

(United Steelworkers, CIO) ‘ 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 

(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


In addition, certain fringe concessions were 
granted, amounting to nearly 4¢ an hour. 
Increase brought average production wage to 
about $1.66 an hour. Agreement covers 46 
plants in 25 states. (UAW-CIO) | i 

Chicago, Ill., Cereal plant (Grain Millers Union, 
AFL) 

Chicago, Ill. Flour mill (Grain Millers Union, 
AFL) 

Wichita, Kans. (Grain Millers Union, AFL) 

(United Textile Workers, AFL) 

(No union) ae Babe 

Labor Day and Thanksgiving Day paid double 
time if worked. Previous minimum rates: $1 hr. 
for male employees, 92¢ hr. for females. (United 
Brick, Tile and Clay Workers of America, 
AFL) : ‘ 

Previous straight-time average hourly earnings: 
$1.75. (Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, 
AFL; Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO; Int. Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL; United Bro. Carpenters 
and Joiners, AFL; Bro. Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers, AFL; Int. Assn. Machinists) 

$16.50 mo, minimum increase (No union) 

6¢ increase to incentive workers and 8¢ to non- 
incentive workers, effective June 2, 1948, with a 
1¢ increase automatically due 9-1-48 to both 
groups. Plant bonus averages approximately 
36% to all incentive workers. (United Electrical 
Workers, CIO) : 

The wage increase included 5¢ for each hour 
worked at day rate and 1.5¢ for each hour 
worked at other than day rate; %. e. at piece 
work, special occupational rates, etc. The day 
rates for certain individual jobs were increased 
in amounts varying from 2¢ to 12¢ an hour, It 
was estimated that the over-all average of all 
wage adjustments was 6¢ an hour. (United 
Steelworkers, CIO) 

(No union) 


n.d. ; P - 
$48.20 wk.| 4-1-47 |Additional paid holiday, Good Friday, making a 


total of 7. (Brewery Workers Union, CIO) 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY 15 TO AUGUST 15—Continued 
ee eee 


Previous Rate or Range 


Cc 
ee Worker! 


Hercules Powder Company.......... 


International Paper Company........ 
Container Division 
Chicago, Ill. 


8 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company] WE 
Portland, Ore. 


Kaiser—Frazer Corporation........... WE 
Willow Run, Michigan Ss 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company.. 
Cumberland, Md. Saale RP 
8 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company... 
Toledo, Ohio stad ae 
s 
Lovell Manufacturing Company...... WE 
ie oe Be el C 
ukens Steel Company.............. 
Coatesville, ee ae 
The Lunkenheimer Company........ 
Fairmount, Ohio puted AS 
Lynn Gas & Electric Company....... WE 
Lynn, Mass. 
Master Builders Company........... 
MeDonneli Aincrat * ns 
eDonnell Aircraft Corporation...... 
St. Louis, Mo. “4 we 
iS) 
Menasco Mfg. Co...........0.00000. 
Burbank, Cal. we 
WE 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co: be 
oytwauke, Wis. 7 La i 
fonroe Auto Equipment Co: aoe 
Monroe, Mich. , pe oe 
iS} 
Motor Products Corporation......... 
Detroit, Mich. SUAS og gle 


Increase 
Dat Numb: 
Amount | péective | Affected 
$.08 hr. | 7-26-48 800 
$.12 hr. | 6-28-48 100 
5% 7-12-48 150 
$.08 hr. 7-5-48 250 
$.13 hr. | 7-12-48 70 
$.13 hr. | 7-19-48 30 
$.07 hr. | 7-12-48 525 
$.07 hr. 7-5-48 625 
4.2% 6-7-48 45 
$.05 hr. | 6-28-48 25 
5.4% 5-10-48 140 
$.05 hr. | 8-1-48 100 
$.10 hr. | 5-31-48 100 
$.11 hr. 6-1-48 215 
9% 54 
$.05 hr. 200 
$.13 hr. 10,000 
9% 3,000 
$22.50mo. 
min, 
$.11 hr. | 7-12-48 2,000 
$20.00mo.| 7-1-48 450 
$.125 hr. | 5-1-48 8,000 
10% 6-16-48 1,500 
$25 min. 
$.11 hr. | 6-14-48 700 
$.11 hr. | 6-14-48 150 
$.125 hr. | 7-18-48 4,068 
10% 7-18-48 1,149 
$.05 hr. | 7- 5-48 1,800 
$.025 hr. | 2-21-49 
10% 2-15-48 550 
$.10 hr. 30 
$.10 hr 2,571 
$4.00 wk 1,896 
$.10 hr. 430 
$.10 hr. té 
$.06 hr. 45 
$.13 hr 1,100 
8% 200 
$.13 hr. 3,800 
9% 390 
470 


i a | ns | 


Rate Effective 
$1.23 hr. | 11-7-47 
average 
$1.43 hr. | 7-1-47 
average 
$1.37 hr. | 11-1-47 
average 
$1.58 hr. | 1-1-48 
average | ° 
$1.27 hr. | 4-1-47 
average 
$1.47 hr. | 10-1—47 
average 
$1.50 hr. | 10-1-47 
average 
$1.23 hr. | 2-1-48 
average 
$1.18 hr. | 12-1-47 
average 
$1.25 hr. | 4-28-48 
average 
$1.18 hr. | 10-1-47 
average 
$1.32 hr. | 10-1-47 
average 
$1.26 hr. | 5-1-47 
average 
$1.13 hr. | 6-1-47 

(male) 
$1.03 hr. 
(female) 

n.d. n.d. 

n.d. 5-5-47 

n.d. 6-9-47 

n.d. 6-9-47 
$1.39 hr. | 4-21-48 
average 

n.d. n.a 

n.d. nN. 

n.d. na 

n.a. 4-1-47 

na. 4-1-47 
$1.44 hr. | 4-1-47 

See 4-1-47 
remarks 

$1.175 hr.| 6-23-47 
average 

$1.16 hr. | 2-15-47 
average 

n.d, na 

$1.43 7-1-47 
average 

n.d. 7-1-47 
$1.54 hr. | 10-19-45 
average 
$1.21 hr. | 10-19-45 
average 
$1.26 hr. | 12-9-47 
$1.54 hr. | 5-14-47 
average 

n.d. n.d. 

n.d. 4-28-47 

n.d. §-1-47 


Remarks 


Hopewell, Va. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Bacchus, Utah. (Local unions—no affiliation) 


Carthage, Mo. (No union) 


Hercules, Cal. (United Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers, CIO 
Ishpeming: Mich. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


Jasonville, Ind. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Kenvil, N. J. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Port Ewen, N. Y. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Kalamazoo, Mich. (United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Milwaukee, Wis. (No union) 


Savannah, Ga. (No union) 
Burlington, N. J. (No union) 
Mansfield, Mass. (No union) 
(CIO union) 


(No union) as 
(Int. Assn. of Machinists) 


Six paid holidays. All employees on regular 7-day 
operation will receive an increase of .035¢ an 
hour in lieu of receiving the paid holidays. Social 
Security Fund replaces Security Trust Fund. 
Company will pay into this new fund 5¢ an hour 
(for each hour worked by employees covered by 
union agreement) toward the payment of. pre- 
miums for hospitalization, sick and accident 
benefits, prepaid medical service, and life in- 
surance. (UAW-CIO) f 

Three weeks’ vacation for employees with 15 
years’ service. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
& Plastic Workers, CIO; no union for salaried 
workers) 5 

2.5¢ insurance and hospital benefits included. 
(Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand 
Workers, CIO) : 

Insurance and hospitalization benefits. (No union) 


(United Rubber Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 

(CIO union) 

Previous increase: Employees with salaries of 
$200 and under per four-week accounting period 
were increased $20; those earning over $200 were 
increased 10%. (No union) 

Effective in 1949, vacation plan was amended to 
provide for 3 weeks’ vacation to employees with 
20 rather than 25 years service. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) 

Adjustments were also made to individual jobs 
that will average approximately 2¢ an hour 
increase to the entire group. Three weeks’ vaca- 
ion after 18 years’ service. Increase also affects 
salaried employees covered by collective bar- 
gaining. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(Int. Assn. Machinists) 
(No union) 
Employees will be eligible for 1 week’s additional 


vacation at 4 years’ service instead of 4 ars. 
(Int. Assn. Machinists) nae 
(Amer. Fed. 


Same vacation benefits as above. 
Guards) | 
Day rate increased 8¢, (Int. Assn. Machinists) 
Plus 2¢ hr. extra toward Christmas bonus. (UA 
CIO; no union for salaried employees) ge 


wan CIO) 
No union) 


Pod 
a. 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY 15 TO AUGUST 15—Continued 


Increase 


Previous Rate or Range 


Cc 
company Remarks 


Date 
Effective 


Number 
Affected 


Rate 


Se Sees 2 
Three weeks’ vacation for over 20 years’ seniority. 


—— ee ee 
Mundet Cork Corporation........... 


ion $.10 hr 1,000 | $1.01 hr. 
North Bergen and Hillside, N. J. (male) Slight adjustment for call-in pay. (United 
‘fs Te) eg Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, 
- emale ) 
Rae gr Dace Corporation........ $.13 hr $1.50 hr, (UAW, CIO; Int. Assn. Machinists; Drop 
enosha, Wis. average Yorgers, AFL) : 
eee aiiarne 8% to 9% n.d. (No union) 
oe as Ompanyi a tree. $.135 hr. $.705 to Also 3 weeks’ vacation after 20 years service and 
ayton, io (male) $1.475 two 15 minute rest periods for males. (United 
$.075 hr. hr. Bakery Workers, CIO) 
The Oliver Corporation eu $1.62 } (Int. A Mach 
Oration... «cede fotos ‘ } .62 hr. nt. Assn, Machinists 
Cleveland, Ohio 8.31% n.d. (Office Workers, AFL) 
Paasche Airbrush Company.......... $.10 hr. n.d. (United Elec., Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 


Chicago, Ill. 
Paper Products Manufacturing Com- $.10 hr. $.85 hr. (CIO union) 
pany $.05 hr. 


(No union) 

Shift differential also increased from 5¢ and 8¢ to 
7¢ and 10¢. Previous rate for common labor: 
$1.28 hr. (Tacoma Central Labor Union, AFL; 
Engineers, AFL) 


$5.00 wk. 
$.15 hr. 


$65.00 wk. 
See 
remarks 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Washington 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company... . . See $1.53 hr. Agreement provides for increased wages and in- 
Creighton and Ford City, Pa.; Mt. remarks surance benefits totaling approximately .125¢ 
Vernon, Ohio; Crystal City, Mo.; an hour which includes 9¢ general increase for 
Henryetta, Okla. ; Clarksburg, W. Va. all employees in the unit. In addition, skilled 

maintenance jobs, which are not on incentive, 
will receive further adjustments to be paid out of 
a@ pool amounting to 1¢ and the minimum base 
labor rate on jobs which are not on incentive will 
be increased by an additional 2¢. Insurance ben- 
efits amount to approximately 2.5¢. (Fed. Glass, 
: Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers, CIO) 
The Plume and Atwood Manufacturing $.12 hr Christmas, 1948, and New Years, 1949, which are 
Company not in scheduled work week will be paid for. 
Thomaston, Conn. (Int. Union Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
CIO) 
Poore and Company.............-.. $.13 hr. rai (AFL union) 
Canton, Ohio : ‘ : 10% n.d. (No union) 
Railway and Industrial Engineering $.09 br $1.05 to Plus 1.5¢ on job evaluations and %¢ toward 
Company $1.60 hr. group insurance. (United Elec., Radio and 
S. Greensburg, Pa. Machine Workers, CIO) ; 
See $132.50 $15 mo. increase to employees earning under 
remarks to $3,000 yr.; those earning over $3,000 yr. re- 
$382.50 ceived $17.50 mo. increase. (United Elec., Radio 
and Machine Workers, CIO) ‘ 

Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 8% (Baltimore Metal Trades, AFL; UMW, Dist. 50) 
Baltimore, Md. 8% Resulted in a minimum increase of $4 wk. (Office 

Employees Int. Union, AFL, represents 30 em- 
ployees; no union for 270 employees 

Robbins Flooring Company.......... $.06 hr. (GIO union) 

Rhinelander, Wis. : Z ; 

Seiberling Rubber Company......... $.11 hr. (United Rubber, Cork, Lineoleum and Plastic 
Akron, Ohio Workers, CIO) 

$20.00 to (No union) 
$30.00mo. : 

*Shepard Elevator Company......... $.115 hr. (Electrical Workers, AFL) 

incinnati, Ohio = : 

Stanolind Pipe Line Company........ $.10 hr. Plus 17.5¢ cost of living adjustment. Double 
Tulsa, Okla. (basic) time for holidays worked. Car mileage raised 

: from 6¢ to 7¢ a mile. (1,005 employees repre- 
sented by Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
5% and n.d. Plus 10% cost of living adjustment effective 
4% (basic) a ore 6, ad ne che ; Ws ; 
i CNT gs eee ae .12 hr. 1.18 hr. ester, Pa. ee days’ leave with pay for 
es sation Lheneon Cranes, ‘ ‘iator) death in immediate family. Straight-time pay 
for holidays not worked; six holidays at double 
time if worked. (UMW, District 50). 
$.11 hr. Monongahela, Pa. Three days’ leave with pay for 
death in immediate family. Straight-time pay 
for holidays not worked; six holidays at double 
time if worked. a District 50) SES 
TON «Scie sles 9¢ minimum increase; 13¢ maximum. pre- 
pied pega y es Lies paid to night shift workers on vacation 
yee Se and: holiday “pay. United “Bleeiadio and 
Machine Workers, whey Ee eee 
i i R i Previous increase: - . effective f 
Eoavanie: Rinotrie Products, 19-03-71 sae (United Electrical Workers, CIO) 
< ak bia 43 8% Previous increase: 11.5¢ hr. effective 5-6-47. 
$.09 min. (United Electrical Workers, CIO) | 
8% Previous increase: 11.5¢ hr. effective 5-6-47. 
$.09 min. (Int. Bro. Elec. Workers, AFL) 3. 
8% gos eas 11.5¢ hr. effective 5-6-47. 
i 0 union . 
esta ; vious increase: $22 mo. effective 5-6-47. 
$15.50 (No union) 


Thompson Products, Inc 


Transue & Williams Steel Forging Cor- 
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Increase 
Type 


ry 
Worker! 


Company 


Date 


Amount Effective 


6-21-48 
6-16-48 
7-16-48 


Detroit, Mich. 


poration 


Alliance, Ohio 7-16-48 


United States Steel Corporation...... WE 7-16-48 | 15 
(Steel-Producing Subsidiaries) 
Ss $17.00mo.| 7-16-48 
(min.) 
The Warren Featherbone Company...}| WE 8% 7-1-48 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com-| WE | $.095 hr. | 7-16-48 | 2 
an 
Chicago) Tll., and Youngstown, Ohio, 
districts Ss 7-16-48 


1Type of workers: WE, wage earners; S, salaried. _ 
*Obtained from press reports—information not verified. 


Number 
Affected 


60 
0,000 
7,500 

400 
0,793 


2,206 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate Effective 


n.d. n.a (CIO union) 
n.d. n.a (No union) 
$1.78 hr. n.a (AFL union) 
average 
n.d. n.a (No union) 
n.d. n.d Increase of approximately 9%, or an average of 
about 13¢ per hour. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
n.d. n.d (United Steelworkers, C1O) 
$.89 hr. 6-47 (CIO union) 
average 
$1.586 hr.| 4-1-47 |(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
(average 
earnings) vg 
$2.137 hr.| 4-1-47 |9% on salaries up to $1,000 mo., minimum of $17 
(average mo. (About 17% represented by United Steel- 
earnings) workers, CIO; no union for others) 


n.a.Not available. 


Notes on Personnel Practices 


Cost of Employee Benefits 


Security plans and employee welfare programs have 
become a permanent part of company policy in a 
number of companies. When an employee receives 
his pay check, he knows exactly how much his salary 
is. But, when he receives health or welfare benefits, 
he cannot measure them in dollars and cents. A large 
life insurance company described its benefit program 
for employees in a recent issue of its house magazine. 
Some of the benefits and their costs are as follows: 


Hold ayste See ie ce celeb ts civ eatecetes $140,000 
\Wacallonsmarin earemitint ods keacae nce ae ties 190,000 
Sick leave and other absences.............+.. 105,000 


Security plan, taxes, and premiums for unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compensation ben- 


Cisse econ at ea sae tee OO tee 320,000 
Restaurantsnr sane. crater. oes bie eRieetcke . 200,000 
Employee activities, miscellaneous............ 11,000 

$966,000 


In addition to these benefits, considerable money 
goes into cost of living bonuses, honorarium pay- 
ments,! and retirement and death benefits. Other 
activities supported by company funds are a quarter- 
century club, two choruses, seven or eight athletic 
groups, a dancing class and special events. A. S. 


Attitude Surveys in Three Companies 


Three companies that have recently completed 
attitude surveys are Vick Chemical Company, Spiegel, 
Inc., and Detroit Edison Company. 

The Vick Chemical Company’s survey consisted 
of a questionnaire developed and administered by 
the company. The questionnaire was mailed to em- 
ployees and a high percentage completed and re- 
turned the forms to the company. It consisted of 


‘Payments of $100 at intervals to those who have reached the 
maximum of their job classifications. 
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thirteen major questions. The results of the survey 
were distributed to employees including samples of 
the “write-in” comments. 

At Spiegel, every worker was given a four-page 
questionnaire covering every phase of his job. The 
questions were prepared by an-outside consultant. 
Summaries of the results appeared in the employee 
publication. 

A group of outside specialists are conducting the 
attitude survey of Detroit Edison Company. Non- 
supervisory employees filled out a questionnaire. This 
was followed by interviews of employees in some 
groups to get additional information. All super- 
visory employees were interviewed. 


Careers in Cotton 

The Textile Information Service of New York has 
published a small booklet, “Your Career—A Frank 
Discussion about Jobs and Opportunities in Cotton 
Textile Manufacturing,” beamed at the high school 
senior or young industrial worker. The booklet is 
interestingly written and a number of illustrations 
add to its readability. Sixteen thumbnail sketches 


of outstanding careers in textile manufacturing are 
included. 


Yearly Review Reveals Results 

Merck & Company, of Rahway, New Jersey, has 
published some interesting statistics for 1947 in its 
house organ. Six hundred job applicants took tests; 
399 new employees completed orientation courses; 377 
employees signed up for training school courses; 347 
toured the factory and laboratories to get a broad 
view of the company’s operations; and 199 received 
educational assistance for further study. In all, more 
than 2,000 persons took advantage of some phase of 
the educational program. S. H. 
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